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PAN  AMERICAN  DAY— APRIL  14 


FOREWORD 

L.  S.  ROWE,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Dxrector  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

This  number  of  the  Bulletin,  issued  in  honor  of  Pun  American 
Day,  possesses  special  significance.  At  no  time  in  our  liistory  have 
the  relations  between  the  nations  of  the  American  continent  been  so 
close  as  they  are  today.  Tlus  is  true  not  oidy  of  the  official  relations 
between  Governments  hut  is  also  characteristic  of  the  relations 
between  the  peoples  of  this  continent.  At  no  time  have  the  currents 
of  intellectual  understanding  been  as  vigorous  as  they  are  today  and 
at  no  time  has  the  spirit  of  continental  unity  and  solidarity  been  as 
marked.  We  have  on  tlus  continent  an  international  system  resting 
»)n  solid  foundations  of  confidence  and  mutual  helpfulness. 

In  the  recent  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Peace,  an  account  of  which  is  found  in  the  following  pages,  this  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  good  will  was  manifest  to  a  degree  never  before 
witnessed  in  such  a  gathering.  Important  as  were  its  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  the  form  of  treaties,  conventions  and  resolutions,  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  cordial  friendship  and  complete  solidarity  evidenced  promises 
even  more  for  the  future  of  relations  between  the  American  Republics. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  the  celebration  of  Pan  American 
Day  will  this  year  be  participated  in  by  school  children  throughout 
the  continent.  There  are  thus  being  developed  in  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  those  quahties  of  heart  and  mind  w'hich,  in  the  years  to  come, 
w  ill  assure  the  strengthening  of  the  ties  between  the  American  nations. 
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With  each  year  the  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day  has  acquired 
a  new  and  deeper  sifTnificance.  It  is  rapidly  beconiinjr  the  outward 
('xpression  of  the  unity  of  spirit  ami  the  unity  of  ideals  of  the  American 
Kepublics. 

The  Pan  American  Union  desires  to  avail  itself  of  this  opportunity 
to  express  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  to  the  public  oHicials  of  all 
the  republics  of  America  as  well  as  to  the  school  authorities  and  to 
the  oflicers  of  civic  organizations  for  their  enthusiastic  cooperation  in 
the  preparations  for  the  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day. 
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THE  INTER-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 
FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  PEACE 

Seldom  in  the  annals  of  l^an  Americanism  has  a  conference  met 
to  discuss  a  more  vital  subject  than  that  of  the  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  and  seldom,  if  ever,  have  the 
ideas,  aspirations,  and  common  determination  of  the  twenty-one 
American  Republics  been  translated  into  concrete  achievements 
with  greater  success.  On  December  1,  1936,  the  Conference  was 
opened  at  Buenos  Aires  with  stirring  appeals  for  peace  by  Cleneral 
Agustln  P.  Justo,  President  of  Argentina,  and  by  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt,  President  of  the  United  States,  at  whose  suggestion  this  meeting 
of  all  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  had  been  convoked. 
I'nder  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Carlos  Saavedra  Lamas,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Argentina,  this  brilliant  gathering  of  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  statesmen,  which  included  the  heads  of  the  foreign  ofhees  of 
eleven  countries,  met  until  December  26,  1936.  Its  deliberations 
were  palpable  proof  of  the  unity  of  purpose  of  the  Americas  and 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  eleven  treaties  and  conventions  and  the 
approval  of  fifty-two  resolutions  and  recommendations,  all  designed 
to  strengthen  the  existing  peace  machinery  and  improve  intellectual, 
cultural  and  economic  relationships  among  American  Republics  as 
an  effective  aid  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The  pertinent  articles 
of  the  agreements  adopted  and  a  summary  of  the  resolutions  approved 
are  appended.  Perhaps  the  best  interpretation  of  the  work  of  the 
Conference  which  could  be  presented  is  the  following  address  of  the 
Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
closing  session: 

“Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Conference: 

“Today  this  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  holds  its  last 
session.  Before  it  adjourns,  let  me  review  briefly  the  major  events 
and  actions.  One  point  stands  out  boldly.  No  such  conference  could 
have  had  any  measure  of  real  success  had  it  not  been  approached  in 
the  spirit  with  which  each  of  the  twenty-one  delegations  has  ap¬ 
proached  this  one — a  spirit  of  good  will  and  common  determination 
to  consolidate  the  pattern  of  peace. 

“The  very  fact  of  the  conference  itself  should  offer  to  other  quarters 
of  the  world  an  impressive  demonstration  of  the  value  of  concert  and 
cooperation.  WTienever  twenty-one  nations  can  foregather  in  such  a 
spirit  and  for  such  purposes,  whenever  they  can  act  together  in  due 
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course  in  the  cause  of  peace,  all  other  nations  should  find  profit  in 
their  example. 

“Let  me  here  pay  tribute  to  the  Argentine  nation  whose  hospitality 
we  have  so  greatly  enjoyed  and  to  the  President  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Agustin  P.  Justo,  whose  leadership  has  lent  assurance  to  our 
work  and  whose  support  of  our  undertakings  has  given  us  the  courage 
to  go  forward;  and  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic, 
His  Excellency  Dr.  Carlos  Saavedra  Lamas,  Chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  who  has  so  ably  presided  over  its  sessions;  and  to  the  zeal, 
intelligence  and  patriotism  with  which  each  of  the  delegations  has 
here  joined  one  another  in  the  actions  taken.  With  clear  vision  and 
high  purpose  this  illustrious  body  of  men  and  women  has  cooperated 
nobly  in  the  results  we  have  reached.  As  one  of  your  coworkers,  I 
extend  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  my  appreciation,  admiration,  and 
respect  for  your  splendid  achievements. 

“I  am  content  for  others  to  judge  the  accomplishments  of  the  Con¬ 
ference.  I  feel,  however,  that  they  should  prove  of  historic  significance. 
They  are  not  mere  aspirations  or  pious  hopes.  They  have  practical 
meaning  and  vital  force. 

“To  a  fuller  extent  than  ever  before  in  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Republics,  the  work  of  conference  and  collaboration  has  been  carried 
on  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  understanding  and  mutual  confidence.  Sel¬ 
dom  has  there  been  a  meeting  in  which  debate  has  been  more  marked 
by  mutual  consideration,  or  discussion  more  concerned  with  agree¬ 
ment  rather  than  divergence,  or  in  which  the  delegates  have  subor¬ 
dinated  their  individual  aims  and  desires  for  the  sake  of  the  common 
objective  they  have  had  before  them.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  historj’  of  inter-American  conferences  projects  of 
fundamental  import  have  been  presented  by  the  unanimous  action  of 
all  of  the  delegations.  If  this  procedure  has  been  adopted,  it  has  been 
because  all  of  us  have  felt  that  only  by  unanimity  could  we  succeed 
in  assuring  ourselves  of  the  complete  fulfillment  of  that  which  we 
have  sought  to  attain. 

“The  Conference  has  widened  the  range  of  cooperation  by  the 
American  Republics  both  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  for  the 
promotion  of  their  common  welfare.  The  program  here  adopted  is 
broader  and  more  basic  than  ever  before.  New  foundations  have 
been  laid. 

“In  a  broad  way  the  program  contemplates  the  mobilization  of  the 
peoples  of  this  hemisphere  in  the  effort  to  bring  their  combined  moral 
influence  to  bear  upon  the  solution  of  controversies,  upon  the  defense 
of  their  common  interest  of  the  peace  of  the  continent,  and  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  international  law 
upon  which  the  stability  of  the  international  order  is  dependent.  We 
believe  this  public  opinion  to  be  more  than  a  passive  element  in  the 
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Copyricht,  Bourquin  &  Kohimann,  Buenua  Aim. 

THE  CAPITOL.  MUEXOS  AIRES. 

The  plenary  sessions  of  the  Conference  were  held  in  the  handsome  Chainlier  of  Deputies. 


life  of  our  peoples ;  we  believe  it  to  be  a  powerful  force  which  must  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  our  common  problems  and  wliich  can  give 
vitality  and  effectiveness  to  the  efforts  we  are  making  for  their 
solution, 

“The  twenty-one  American  Kepublics  have,  by  the  conventions 
adopted  at  this  Conference,  coordinated  and  made  effective  the  existing 
machinerj’  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Such  agreements  as  the 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact  have  been  handicapped  by  lack  of  imple¬ 
mentation;  other  agreements  have  created  the  initial  machinery  of 
peace,  but  have  failed  to  provide  ways  and  means  to  assure  its  success¬ 
ful  operation.  By  the  agreements  adopted  at  this  Conference,  we 
now  have  a  method  of  consultation  which  is  capable  of  enhancing  the 
efficiency  of  the  peace  pacts  already  in  existence  and  of  assisting  the 
parties  to  them  in  carrying  out  the  obligations  they  entail.  Without 
real  identification  of  purpose  among  us  all,  without  common  under¬ 
standing  and,  imless  we — all  of  us — had  the  same  goal  in  view,  the 
sj’stem  of  consultation  might  be  considered  a  poor,  a  sterile  plan. 
But  with  a  continuation  of  the  good  will  which  now  exists  and  with, 
as  I  hope,  an  ever-increasing  purpose  of  real  cooperation,  consultation 
lies  necessarily  at  the  basis  of  all  agreement  on  this  continent.  With¬ 
out  it  no  plans  of  common  action  could  be  made  effective.  We  pledge 
ourselves  to  consult;  we  also  rely  upon  our  sense  of  our  individual 
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national  needs  and  the  recojrnition  of  our  common  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace  to  meet  such  situations  as  may  arise. 

“The  American  Republics  have  not  only  entered  into  a  solemn 
agreement  to  consult  one  another  should  any  one  of  them  be  threat¬ 
ened  or  attacked  at  home  and  seek  to  give  effect  to  a  common  and 
solidary  poUcy  of  neutrality;  hut  more  than  that,  they  have  under¬ 
taken  to  assume  a  common  and  solidary  attitude  toward  an  attack 
from  abroad.  This  they  have  done  in  a  way  consistent  with  their 
sovereignty  and  independence  and  their  ultimate  right  to  make  de¬ 
cisions  in  accordance  with  their  own  national  legislation.  They  meet 
as  equals  before  the  law.  They  have  formally  disclaimed  any  purpose 
of  intervening  in  one  another’s  domestic  affairs.  They  recognize 
their  collective  concern  in  the  safety  of  each  and  all  of  their  number  if 
any  non-American  power  should  offer  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  this 
continent.  Thus,  the  national  security  of  each  individual  American 
Republic  has  become  the  common  interest  of  all. 

“The  twenty-one  Republics  could  have  taken  no  more  significant 
step  in  promoting  conditions  of  both  regional  and  world  peace  than 
by  making  their  unanimous  and  unequivocal  declaration  for  equality 
of  commercial  treatment  and  for  the  lowering  of  the  barriers  obstruct¬ 
ing  trade.  They  have  emphasized  their  will  for  peace  by  manifest¬ 
ing  their  intention  to  pursue  the  economic  policies  which  alone  afford 
the  firm  foundation  for  peace.  They  are  persuaded  that  a  flourishing 
commerce  is  a  strong  link  to  bind  nations  together;  that  a  freer  inter¬ 
change  of  goods  and  services  inevitably  operates  to  relieve  economic 
distress,  to  increase  employment,  to  improve  standards  of  living,  and 
to  add  to  the  material  happiness  of  their  peoples. 

“Furthermore,  union  of  common  purpose  must  include  facilities 
for  physical  and  intellectual  e.xchange.  This  Conference  has  made 
striking  advances  in  this  field,  having  facilitated  the  construction 
of  a  Pan  American  highway,  arranged  for  exchange  of  students  and 
professors,  and  made  plans  for  scientific  and  artistic  cooperation 
in  a  degree  heretofore  unknown. 

“Such,  in  brief  summary,  are  the  outstanding  accomplishments 
of  tliis  Conference.  The  fact  stands  out  that  a  great  I  liter- American 
Conference  has  met,  and  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  trust  and  common 
purpose  has  worked  out  detailed  and  practical  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  peace. 

“We  turn  now  to  something  more  fundamental  than  the  actual 
accomplishments  of  the  Conference  as  they  appear  on  the  records  of 
the  treaties  and  resolutions  adopted.  I  have  in  mind  the  spirit 
which  animates  the  individual  American  Republics  and  which  is  the 
firmest  guarantee  of  their  written  word.  That  spirit  is  latent  in  their 
democratic  institutions  which  we  believe  to  be  the  basis  upon  which 
the  good  faith  of  nations  must  ultimately  rest.  If,  in  the  words  of 
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the  President  of  iny  country,  ‘democracy  is  still  the  hope  of  the 
world’,  then  it  is  for  us  to  guard  with  a  jealous  eye  our  chosen  form 
of  government  and  to  further  in  every  possible  way  the  education  of 
our  people  in  the  processes  of  self-government.  The  necessity  for 
such  education  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Freedom  is  the  soil 
from  which  peace  springs.  From  the  institutions  of  a  free  people 
arise  those  conditions  of  stability  of  governments  so  essential  for  the 
preservation  of  lasting  peace.  Therefore  we  are  joined  in  a  common 
determination  to  make  our  countries  safe  for  peace. 

“There  is  no  need  for  tliis  conception  to  be  limited  to  the  American 
nations.  There  is  an  imperative  necessity  for  its  immediate  world¬ 
wide  apjdication. 

“Surely  the  time  has  come  for  every  nation  of  the  world  to  take 
inventory  and  to  examine  its  own  purposes  and  policies.  Like  indi¬ 
viduals,  nations  must  learn  to  forgive  and  forget  the  injuries  done 
them  by  fellow  nations.  And  in  contemplating  the  future  peace  and 
welfare  of  humanity,  we  can  and  must  speak  in  a  spirit  of  entire 
friendliness  to  all  nations  and  all  peoples  of  today. 

“Democracies  today  are  free  to  express  the  desire  of  all  peoples  for 
l)eace.  While  favoring  the  maintenance  of  a  military  power  adequate 
to  guard  their  security  and  to  protect  their  national  interest  against 
aggression,  they  continue  to  work  for  peace  by  every  practicable 
means.  They  believe  that  future  peace  can  be  assured  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  public  opinion  everwhere  that  will  utterly  repudiate  the  acts 
and  utterances  of  statesmen  propagating  doctrines  of  militarism. 

“We  conceive  modern  civilization  to  be  incompatible  with  war. 
It  follows  that  a  policy  that  contemplates  frequent  wars  and  decries 
the  possibility  of  prolonged  peace  is  in  its  practical  effects  a  policy 
highly  conducive  to  war.  It  merely  provides  a  breathing  spell  for 
preparation  for  war.  Tliis  philosophy  would  destroy  the  spirit  of  all 
jieace.  It  would  merely  ^ve  an  armistice  during  wliich  armaments 
are  built  up,  soldiers  are  trained,  munition  dumps  are  filled,  economic 
machinery  is  perverted  to  the  uses  of  future  war.  This  philosophy 
and  these  portentous  conditions  unfortunately  prevail  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  today.  These  are  conditions  wliich  breed  war.  They 
do  not  foster  peace. 

“^^^ly  should  statesmen,  looking  only  to  the  past,  insist  that  war  is 
inevitable?  If  history  shows  that  wars  have  been  frequent,  it  like¬ 
wise  shows  that  enlightened  statesmanship  could  have  prevented  most 
of  them.  War  is  not  an  act  of  God  but  a  crime  of  man.  War  is  some¬ 
thing  that  is  provoked  by  evil  passions.  Hate,  fear,’  greed,  vainglory, 
the  lust  for  power:  these  are  the  progenitors  of  war.  If  peoples  toler¬ 
ated  war  in  the  past,  it  has  become  impossible  for  them  to  do  so  any 
longer.  For  the  instruments  of  destruction  which  have  been  invented 
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In  the  foreground,  with  their  backs 
toward  the  camera,  stand  Presidents 
Justo  and  Roosevelt,  and  at  the 
extreme  right  is  Dr.  Saavedra  Lamas. 
At  the  semi-circular  table,  from 
left  to  right,  ore  seated  the  other 
Foreign  Ministers  attending  the 
Conference:  Enrique  Finot,  Bolivia; 
Jos^  Carlos  de  Macedo  Soare.s. 
Brasil;  Jorge  Soto  del  Corral, 
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Costa  Rica;  Jos6  Manuel  Cortina, 
Cuba;  Miguel  Cruchaga  Tocornal, 
Chile;  Cordell  Hull,  United  States; 
Antonio  Berniddez  M.,  Honduras; 
Luis  Manuel  Debayle,  Nicaragua; 
Joet  Espalter,  Uruguay.  Among 
the  104  delegates  were  three  women, 
two  from  Brazil  and  one  from  the 
United  States. 
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are  now  so  devastating  in  their  effects  that  compromise  with  them  is 
no  longer  possible.  To  attempt  to  humanize  war  is  to  attempt  the 
impossible.  We  must  destroy  war  or  war  will  destroy  us.  I  do  not 
believe  that  peoples  will  passively  accept  the  conclusion  that  because 
men  since  time  immemorial  have  died  on  battlefields,  they  have  no 
choice  but  to  continue  to  die  on  battlefields  in  the  future. 

“The  free  peoples  of  the  world  have  come  to  reject  the  theory  that 
war  is  natural  and  inevitable.  They  are  no  longer  thrilled  by  the 
panoply  of  the  militarists,  nor  are  they  carried  away  by  the  hysteria 
of  propaganda  for  war.  They  know  that  the  love  of  power  is  a  thing 
of  evil.  They  would  cry  “halt!”  to  any  who,  through  love  of  power, 
would  break  the  peace.  Glory  is  not  to  he  achieved  by  the  march  of 
armies  and  the  death  of  men. 

“Those  who  sit  in  the  masters’  seats  and  shape  the  destinies  of 
other  men  are  under  the  most  imperative  of  mandates  to  leave  no 
course  which  may  avoid  war  une.xplored.  The  real  patriots  and  the 
real  heroes  of  the  future  will  be  the  leaders  who  find  and  follow  the 
road  to  peace. 

“I  keenly  feel  that,  in  our  labors  here,  we  have  done  more  than  to 
coordinate  the  machinery  to  preserve  the  peace  of  our  own  republics. 
I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  we  are  in  no  sense  moving  toward 
a  policy  of  continental  isolation.  We  are  not  lured  by  the  mirage 
of  self-containment;  we  are  aware  of  its  pitfalls.  In  a  close-knit, 
interdependent  world,  we  see  the  folly  of  seeking  to  build  a  Chinese 
wall  around  a  hemisphere.  Our  juirpose  is  not  to  isolate  this  con¬ 
tinent,  but  to  chart  our  own  path  to  peace,  and  thereby  set  a  prac¬ 
tical  example  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

“Of  what  could  there  be  greater  need  today  than  for  the  example 
given  by  us  here  of  opening  the  door  to  peace?  Here  by  practical 
action  we  have  demonstrated  that  there  can  be  a  common  collabora¬ 
tion  to  this  end.  Here  we  have  revitalized  international  law,  and 
here  we  have  renewed  those  finer  relationships  between  nations  upon 
which,  in  the  last  analysis,  freedom,  peace,  prosperity  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  itself  depend. 

“In  recent  years  the  entire  international  order  has  suffered  severe 
dislocation;  the  relations  f)etween  nations  have  become  increasingly 
confused  and  chaotic,  and  human  jirogress  has  been  obstructed. 
These  conditions  require  prompt  attention  and  remedy.  We  must 
diminish  the  dangers  attendant  ujion  conditions  of  moral  isolation  and 
intensified  nationalism.  This  we  seek  to  do  by  encouraging  a  world¬ 
wide  reaffirmation  of  the  principle  of  the  honorable  maintenance  of 
obligations,  of  full  faith  in  the  given  word,  and  of  fair  dealing  between 
equal  partners.  Such  qualities  in  the  conduct  of  nations  are  essential 
conditions  for  the  betterment  of  their  relations  and  for  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  peace. 
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“And  SO,  in  this  last  hour,  when  our  cooperative  efforts  here  for  the 
common  welfare  are  at  a  close,  and  when  each  of  us  is  about  to  return 
to  his  own  country,  let  us  do  so  with  a  continued  faith  and  hope. 

“We  here  have  witnessed  significant  advances  toward  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  peace  for  this  hemisphere.  Let  us  each  go  our 
way  determined  to  carry  forward  our  program  and  to  emblazon  upon 
the  banners  of  our  Republics  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived. 
Let  us  return  to  our  particular  problems  and  duties  pledging  that  we 
will,  ii  'Uvidually  and  collectively,  reject  the  counsels  of  force.  Let 
us  hol.x  out  to  a  darkened  world  the  beacon  of  a  just  and  permanent 
peace  which  we  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain  on  this  American  conti¬ 
nent.  May  the  spirit  and  the  example  which  we  have  consecrated 
here  be  of  avail  throughout  the  world.” 

In  closing  the  Conference,  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Carlos  Saavedra 
Lamas,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Argentina,  made  a  long  and 
eloquent  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said: 

“The  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  now  closes  its 
deliberations  after  having  labored  to  the  best  of  its  ability  to  realize 
the  purposes  that  inspired  its  convocation.  We  have  come  to  tl  c 
hour  of  the  final  accounting,  and  before  separating  and  returning  to 
our  accustomed  life  we  should  strike  a  balance  to  show  the  resjlts 
attained.  .  .  , 

“I  have  experienced  a  warm  pleasure  in  perceiving  the  deep  senti¬ 
ment  of  solidarity  that  unites  us.  Behind  each  delegation  that  has 
honored  Argentina  by  its  presence  I  seem  to  behold  a  visirn  of  our 
continent,  free  from  rancor  and  hatred,  free  from  opposing  points  of 
view  that  might  apjiear  irreconcilable.  This  vision  letlects  the 
psychology  not  only  of  each  of  the  American  nations  but  of  them  all 
conjointly,  and  mirrors  their  common  hojies  and  aspirations  for 
material  and  siiiritual  jirogress  and  for  a  higher  le^el  of  human 
welfare. 

“Our  labors  have  not  been  limited  or  selfish.  They  have  evidenced 
not  only  an  awareness  of  the  duties  of  our  common  iiiterdependence 
but  also  an  understanding  that  they  should  be  a  contribution  to  the 
efforts  of  the  world,  which  inevitably  feels  from  one  ind  of  the  globe 
to  the  other,  over  immense  distances  and  ocean  boands,  the  reper¬ 
cussions  of  the  problems  that  preoccupy  young  natiims  as  well  as  old 
countries,  in  accordance  with  the  stages  of  their  political,  economic, 
and  social  evolution.  .  .  . 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  we  live  on  a  continent  exceiitionally 
privileged  for  great  accomplishments  in  the  future.  We  can  and 
must  be  idealists  because  solidarity  among  us  is  not  obstructed  by 
racial  hatreds,  by  oppressed  nationalities  or  by  n.inorities.  We  can 
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measure  the  sovereign  equality  of  States  by  the  juridical  equality 
that  is  a  support  to  weak  countries  and  an  obligation  of  strong 
nations,  whose  standing  in  future  days  will  be  measured  not  by  the 
height  of  their  factories  but  by  the  only  thing  that  makes  nations 
live — moral  influence  and  upright  conduct. 

“Permit  me  to  express  one  wish:  that  in  days  not  far  distant  the 
men  of  other  continents  may  find  all  the  countries  of  America,  all 
our  continent,  engaged  in  the  i)ermanent  erection  of  a  great  legal 
structure.  I  rej)eat  that  this  aspiration  can  find  no  more  exact 
e.xpression  than  the  words  of  Terence,  which  might  have  come  from 
the  heart  of  America;  ‘This  world  that  you  sec,  which  embraces  all 
things  divine  and  human,  is  only  one.  We  are  the  members  of  an 
immense  body;  nature  has  given  us  a  kind  of  relationship.  Let  us 
develop  together  a  mutual  and  solidary  action.’ 

“Members  of  the  Conference:  The  (Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Peace,  convoked  at  the  suggestion  of  President  Roosevelt,  has 
satisfied  the  high  ideals  which  inspired  its  convocation  and  which 
President  Justo  reaffirmed  in  noble  words. 

“In  closing  its  sessions  let  us  hope  that  its  results  will  e.xert  a 
beneficent  influence  on  the  progress  of  our  continent  and  on  the 
jieacc  of  the  world.” 


APPENDIX 

MAIN  ARTICLES  OF  THE  TREATIES  AND  CONVENTIONS  SIGNED 
DEC.  23,  1936,  .\T  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  CONFERE.NCE  FOR  THE 
MAINTENANCE  OF  PEACE 

Convention  foh  the  M.^intenance,  Preservatio.v  and  Ree.stablish.ment  of 

Peace 

.\ht.  I. — In  the  event  tfiat  the  peace  of  the  American  Republics  is  menaced, 
and  in  order  to  coordinate  efforts  to  prevent  war,  any  of  the  Governments  of  the 
.American  Republics  signatory  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1928  or  to  the  Treaty  of 
Non- Aggression  and  Conciliation  of  1933,  or  to  both,  whether  or  not  a  member  of 
other  peace  organizations,  shall  consult  with  the  other  Governments  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  which,  in  such  event,  shall  consult  together  for  the  purpose  of 
tinding  and  adopting  methods  of  jK'aceful  coo|)eration. 

Art.  II. — In  the  event  of  war,  or  a  virtual  state  of  war  lietwcen  American 
States,  the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics  represented  at  this  Conference 
shall  undertake  without  delay  the  necessary  mutual  consultations,  in  order  to 
exchange  views  and  to  seek,  within  the  obligations  resulting  from  the  pacts  above 
mentioned  and  from  the  standards  of  inteniational  morality,  a  method  of  peaceful 
collaboration;  and,  in  the  event  of  an  international  war  outside  America  which 
might  menace  the  iieace  of  the  American  Republics,  such  consultation  shall  also 
take  place  to  determine  the  jiroper  time  and  manner  in  which  the  signatory 
states,  if  they  so  desin*,  may  eventually  cooiH'rate  in  some  action  tending  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  jieace  of  the  American  Continent. 

Art.  III. — It  is  agreed  that  any  question  regarding  the  interpretation  of  the 
present  Convention  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  settle  through  diplomatic 
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channels  shall  be  submitted  to  the  procedure  of  conciliation  provided  by  existing 
agreements,  or  to  arbitration  or  to  judicial  settlement. 

Reservation  of  Paraguay:  “With  the  express  and  definite  reservation  in  respect 
to  its  peculiar  international  position  as  regards  the  League  of  Nations.” 

Treaty  on  the  Prevention  of  Controversies 

Art.  I. — The  High  Contracting  Parties  bind  themselves  to  establish  permanent 
bilateral  mixed  commissions  composed  of  representatives  of  the  signatory  govern¬ 
ments  which  shall  in  fact  be  constituted,  at  the  request  of  any  of  them,  and  such 
party  shall  give  notice  of  such  request  to  the  other  signatory  governments. 

Each  Government  shall  appoint  its  own  representative  to  the  said  commission, 
the  meetings  of  which  are  to  be  held,  alternatively,  in  the  capital  city  of  one  and 
the  other  Governments  represented  in  each  of  them.  The  first  meeting  shall  be 
held  at  the  seat  of  the  Government  which  convokes  it. 

Art.  II. — The  duty  of  the  aforementioned  commissions  shall  be  to  study,  with 
the  primary  object  of  eliminating  them,  as  far  as  possible,  the  causes  of  future 
difficulties  or  controversies;  and  to  propose  additional  or  detailed  lawful  measures 
which  it  might  be  convenient  to  take  in  order  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
due  and  regular  application  of  treaties  in  force  lietween  the  respective  parties, 
and  also  to  promote  the  development  of  increasingly  good  relations  in  all  ways 
lietween  the  two  countries  dealt  with  in  each  case. 

Art.  III. — After  each  meeting  of  any  of  the  said  preventive  Commissions  a 
minute  shall  lie  drawn  and  signed  by  its  members  setting  out  the  consideration 
and  decisions  thereof  and  such  minute  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  governments 
represented  in  the  commissions. 

Reservation  of  the  delegation  of  Peru:  Peru  adheres  to  the  above  proposal  with 
a  reservation  to  article  I  in  the  sense  that  it  understands  that  recourse  to  the 
bilateral  mixed  commission  is  not  mandatory  but  optional. 

Additionai.  PROToroi.  Relative  to  Non-Intervention 

Art.  I. — The  High  Contracting  Parties  declare  inadmissible  the  intervention 
«)f  any  one  of  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  for  whatever  reason,  in  the  internal 
or  external  affairs  of  any  other  of  the  Parties. 

The  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  give  rise  to  mutual  consulta¬ 
tion,  with  the  object  of  exchanging  views  and  seeking  methods  of  peaceful 
adjustment. 

Art.  II. —  It  is  agrwd  that  every  question  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the 
present  Additional  Protocol,  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  settle  through 
diplomatic  channels,  shall  lie  submitteil  to  the  procedure  of  conciliation  provided 
for  in  the  agreements  in  force,  or  to  arbitration,  or  to  judicial  settlement. 

Inter-.\merican  Treaty  on  Good  Offices  and  Mediation 

.\rt.  I. — When  a  controversy  arises  between  them,  that  cannot  be  settled  by 
the  usual  diplomatic  means,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  may  have  recourse  to 
the  good  offices  or  mediation  of  an  eminent  citizen  of  any  of  the  other  American 
countries,  preferably  chosen  from  a  general  list  made  up  in  accordance  with  the 
following  article. 

Art.  II. — To  prepare  the  aforementioned  list,  each  Government,  as  soon  as  the 
pre.sent  treaty  is  ratified,  shall  name  two  citizens  selected  from  among  the  most 
eminent  by  reason  of  their  high  character  and  juridical  learning. 

The  designations  shall  immediately  be  communicated  to  the  Pan  American 
Union,  which  shall  prepare  the  list  and  shall  forward  copies  thereof  to  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties. 
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Art.  III. — According  to  the  hypothesis  set  forth  in  Article  I,  the  countries  in 
controversy  shall,  by  common  agreement,  select  one  of  the  persons  named  on  this 
list,  for  the  purposes  indicated  in  this  treaty. 

The  person  selected  shall  name  the  place  where,  under  his  chairmanship,  one 
duly  authorized  representative  of  each  of  the  parties  shall  meet  in  order  to  seek  a 
peaceful  and  equitable  solution  of  the  difference. 

If  the  parties  are  unable  to  agree  concerning  the  selection  of  the  person  lending 
his  good  offices  or  mediation,  each  one  shall  choose  one  of  those  named  on  the  list. 
The  two  citizens  chosen  in  this  way  shall  select,  from  among  the  names  listed, 
a  third  person  who  shall  undertake  the  functions  referred  to,  endeavoring,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  to  make  a  choice  that  shall  be  acceptable  to  both  parties. 

.\rt.  IV. — The  mediator  shall  determine  a  period  of  time,  not  to  exceed  six  nor 
be  less  than  three  months  for  the  parties  to  arrive  at  some  peaceful  settlement. 
Should  this  period  expire  before  the  parties  have  reached  some  solution,  the 
controversy  shall  be  submitted  to  the  procedure  of  conciliation  provided  for  in 
existing  inter-American  agreements. 

Art.  V. —  During  the  procedure  established  in  this  Treaty  each  of  the  interested 
parties  shall  provide  for  its  own  expense  and  shall  contribute  equally  to  common 
costs  or  honoraria. 

Convention  to  Coordinate,  Extend  and  Assure  the  Fulfillment  of  the 
Existing  Tre.aties  between  the  American  States. 

Art.  I. — Taking  into  consideration  that,  by  the  Treaty  to  Avoid  and  Prevent 
Conflicts  between  the  American  States,  signed  at  Santiago,  May  3,  1923  (known 
as  the  Gondra  Treaty),  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  all  controversies 
which  it  has  been  impossible  to  settle  through  diplomatic  channels  or  to  submit 
to  arbitration  in  accordance  with  existing  treaties  shall  be  submitted  for  investi¬ 
gation  and  report  to  a  Commission  of  Inquiry; 

That  by  the  Treaty  for  the  Renunciation  of  War,  signed  at  Paris  on  August  28, 
1928  (known  as  the  Kellogg- Briand  Pact,  or  Pact  of  Paris)  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  solemnly  declare  in  the  names  of  their  respective  peoples  that  they  con¬ 
demn  recourse  to  war  for  the  solution  of  international  controversies  and  renounce 
it  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  in  their  relations  with  one  another; 

That  by  the  General  Convention  of  Inter- American  Conciliation,  signed  at 
Washington,  January  5,  1929,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  submit  to  the 
procedure  of  conciliation  all  controversies  between  them,  which  it  may  not  have 
l)cen  possible  to  settle  through  diplomatic  channels,  and  to  establish  a  “Commis¬ 
sion  of  Conciliation”  to  carry  out  the  obligations  assumed  in  the  Convention; 

That  by  the  General  Treaty  of  Inter-American  Arbitration,  signed  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  January  5,  1929,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  bind  themselves  to  submit 
to  arbitration,  subject  to  certain  exceptions,  all  differences  between  them  of  an 
international  character,  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  adjust  by  diplomacy 
and  which  are  juridical  in  their  nature  by  reason  of  being  susceptible  of  decision 
by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  law,  and  moreover,  to  create  a  proeedure  of 
arbitration  to  be  followed;  and 

That  by  the  Treaty  of  Non- Aggression  and  Conciliation,  signed  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  October  10,  1933  (known  as  the  Saavedra  Lamas  Treaty),  the  High  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  solemnly  declare  that  they  condemn  wars  of  aggression  in  their 
mutual  relations  or  in  those  with  other  states  and  that  the  settlement  of  disputes 
or  controversies  between  them  shall  be  effected  only  by  specific  means  which 
liave  the  sanction  of  international  law,  and  also  declare  that  as  between  them 
territorial  questions  must  not  be  settled  by  violence,  and  that  they  will  not  recog¬ 
nize  any  territorial  arrangement  not  obtained  by  pacific  means,  nor  the  validity 
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of  the  occupation  or  acquisition  of  territories  brought  about  by  force  of  arms, 
and,  moreover,  in  a  case  of  non-compliance  with  these  obligations,  the  contracting 
states  undertake  to  adopt,  in  their  character  as  neutrals,  a  common  and  solidary 
attitude  and  to  exercise  the  political,  juridical  or  economic  means  authorized  by 
international  law,  and  to  bring  the  influence  of  public  opinion  to  bear,  without, 
however,  resorting  to  intervention,  either  diplomatic  or  armed,  subject  neverthe¬ 
less  to  the  attitude  that  may  be  incumbent  upon  them  by  virtue  of  their  collective 
treaties;  and,  furthermore,  undertake  to  create  a  procedure  of  conciliation; 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  reaffirm  the  obligations  entered  into  to  settle, 
by  pacific  means,  controversies  of  an  international  character  that  may  arise 
between  them. 

Art.  II. — The  High  Contracting  Parties,  convinced  of  the  necessit3’  for  the 
co-ojwration  and  consultation  provided  for  in  the  Convention  for  the  Mainte¬ 
nance,  Preservation  and  Reestablishment  of  Peace  signed  by  them  on  this  same 
daj',  agree  that  in  all  matters  which  affect  jieacc  on  the  Continent,  such  consulta¬ 
tion  and  co-operation  shall  have  as  their  object  to  assist,  through  the  tender  of 
friendly  good  offices  and  of  mediation,  the  fulfillment  by  the  American  Republics 
of  existing  obligations  for  pacific  settlement,  and  to  take  counsel  together,  with 
full  recognition  of  their  juridical  equality,  as  sovereign  and  independent  states, 
and  of  their  general  right  to  individual  libeitj’  of  action,  when  an  emergency 
arises  which  affects  their  common  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  iieace. 

.\rt.  III. — In  case  of  threat  of  war,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  applj' 
the  provisions  contained  in  Articles  1  and  2  of  the  Convention  for  the  Mainte¬ 
nance,  Preservation  and  Reestablishment  of  Peace,  above  referred  to,  it  being 
understood  that,  while  such  consultation  is  in  progress  and  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  six  months,  the  parties  in  dispute  will  not  have  recourse  to  hostilities 
or  take  any  militarj’  action  whatever. 

Art.  IV\ — The  High  Contracting  Parties  further  agree  that,  in  the  event  of 
a  dispute  between  two  or  more  of  them,  they  will  seek  to  settle  it  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  regard  for  their  resi)ective  rights,  having  recourse  for  this  purpose  to 
direct  diplomatic  negotiation  or  to  the  alternative  procedures  of  mediation, 
commissions  of  inquiry,  commissions  of  conciliation,  tribunals  of  arbitration, 
and  courts  of  justice,  as  provided  in  the  treaties  to  which  they  may  be  parties; 
and  they  also  agree  that,  should  it  be  impossible  to  settle  the  dispute  by  diplomatic 
negotiation  and  should  the  States  in  dispute  have  recourse  to  the  other  procedures 
provided  in  the  present  Article,  thej’  will  report  this  fact  and  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations  to  the  other  signatory  States.  These  provisions  do  not  affect 
controversies  already  submitted  to  a  diplomatic  or  juridical  procedure  by  virtue 
of  special  agreements. 

Art.  V’. — The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that,  in  the  event  that  the 
methods  provided  by  the  present  Convention  or  by  agreements  previously  con¬ 
cluded  should  fail  to  bring  about  a  pacific  settlement  of  differences  that  may 
arise  between  any  two  or  more  of  them,  and  hostilities  should  break  out  between 
two  or  more  of  them,  they  shall  be  governed  by  the  following  stipulations: 

(a)  They  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Non-Aggression 
and  Conciliation  (Saavedra  Lamas  Treaty),  adopt  in  their  character  as  neutrals 
a  common  and  solidary  attitude;  and  shall  consult  immediately  with  one  another, 
and  take  cognizance  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  order  to  determine  either 
jointly  or  individuallj^  whether  such  hostilities  shall  be  regarded  as  constituting 
a  state  of  war  so  as  to  call  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  present  Convention. 

(b)  It  is  understood  that,  in  regard  to  the  question  whether  hostilities  actually 
in  progress  constitute  a  state  of  war,  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall 
reach  a  prompt  decision.  In  any  event,  should  hostilities  be  actually  in  progress 
between  two  or  more  of  the  Contracting  Parties,  or  between  two  or  more  signa- 
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tory  States  not  at  the  time  parties  to  this  Convention  by  reason  of  failure  to 
ratify  it,  each  Contracting  Party  shall  take  notice  of  the  situation  and  shall  adopt 
such  an  attitude  as  would  be  consistent  with  other  multilateral  treaties  to  which 
it  is  a  party  or  in  accordance  with  its  municipal  legislation.  Such  action  shall 
not  be  deemed  an  unfriendly  act  on  the  part  of  any  state  affected  thereby. 

Art.  VI. — Without  prejudice  to  the  universal  principles  of  neutrality  provided 
for  in  the  case  of  an  international  war  outside  of  America  and  without  affecting 
the  duties  contracted  by  those  American  States  members  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  reaffirm  their  loyalty  to  the  principles  enun¬ 
ciated  in  the  five  agreements  referred  to  in  article  1,  and  they  agree  that  in  the  case 
ot  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  or  threat  of  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  two 
or  more  of  them,  they  shall,  through  consultation,  immediately  endeavour  to 
adopt  in  their  character  as  neutrals  a  common  and  solidary  attitude,  in  order  to 
discourage  or  prevent  the  spread  or  prolongation  of  hostilities. 

With  this  object,  and  having  in  mind  the  diversity  of  cases  and  circumstances, 
they  may  consider  the  imposition  of  prohibitions  or  restrictions  on  the  sale  or 
shipment  of  arms,  munitions  and  implements  of  war,  loans  or  other  financial  help 
to  the  states  in  conflict,  in  accordance  with  the  municipal  legislation  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties,  and  without  detriment  to  their  obligations  derived  from 
other  treaties  to  which  they  are  or  may  become  parties. 

Art.  VII. — Nothing  contained  in  the  i)resent  Convention  shall  be  understood 
as  affecting  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  which  are  at 
the  same  time  members  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Art.  VIII. — The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  in  accordance  with  their  constitutional  procedures.  The  original  Con¬ 
vention  and  the  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Argentine  Kepublic,  which  shall  communicate  the  ratifica¬ 
tions  to  the  other  Signatory  States.  It  shall  come  into  effect  when  ratifications 
liavc  been  deposited  by  not  less  than  eleven  of  the  Signatory  States. 

The  Convention  shall  remain  in  force  indefinitely;  but  it  may  be  denounced  by 
any  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  such  denunciation  to  be  effective  one  year 
after  the  date  upon  which  such  notification  has  been  given.  Notice  of  denuncia¬ 
tion  shall  l)e  communicated  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  which  shall  transmit  copies  thereof  to  the  other  Signatory  States. 
Denunciation  shall  not  be  regarded  as  valid  if  the  Party  making  such  denunciation 
shall  be  actually  in  a  state  of  war,  or  shall  be  engaged  in  hostilities  without  ful¬ 
filling  tlie  provisions  established  by  this  Convention. 

Rexervations 

(1)  Reservation  of  the  Argentine  Delegation:  In  no  ease,  under  Article  VI,  can 
foodstuffs  or  raw  materials  destined  for  the  civil  populations  of  l>elligercnt  coun¬ 
tries  Ijc  considered  as  contraband  of  war,  nor  shall  there  exist  any  duty  to  prohibit 
credits  for  the  acciuisition  of  said  foodstuffs  or  raw  materials  which  have  the 
destination  indicated. 

With  reference  to  the  embargo  on  anns,  each  Nation  may  reserve  freedom  of 
action  in  the  face  of  a  war  of  aggression. 

(2)  Reservation  of  the  Delegation  of  Paraguay. — In  no  case,  under  Article  VI,  can 
foodstuffs  or  raw  materials  destined  for  the  civil  populations  of  belligerent  coun¬ 
tries  be  considered  as  contraband  of  war,  nor  shall  there  exist  any  duty  to  prohibit 
credits  for  the  acquisition  of  said  foodstuffs  or  raw  materials  which  have  the 
destination  indicated. 

With  reference  to  the  embargo  on  arms,  each  Nation  may  reserve  freedom  of 
action  in  the  face  of  a  war  of  aggression. 
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(3)  Reservation  of  the  Delegation  of  El  Salvador. — With  reservation  with  n'speet 
to  the  idea  of  continental  solidarity  when  confronted  by  foreign  aggression. 

(4)  Reservation  of  the  delegation  of  Colombia:  In  signing  this  Convention,  th»‘ 
Delegation  of  Colombia  understands  that  the  i)hrase  “in  their  character  as 
neutrals’’,  which  appears  in  Articles  V  and  VI,  implies  a  new  concept  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  whieh  allows  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  aggressor  and  the 
attacked,  and  to  treat  them  differently.  At  the  same  time,  the  Delegation  of 
Colombia  considers  it  necessary,  in  order  to  assure  the  full  and  effective  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  Pact,  to  .set  down  in  writing  the  following  definition  of  the  aggre.ssor: 

That  State  shall  be  considert'd  as  an  aggressor  which  becomes  re.sponsible  for 
one  or  several  of  the  following  acts: 

(o)  That  its  armed  forces,  to  whatever  branch  they  may  belong,  illegally  cross 
the  land,  sea  or  air  frontiers  of  other  folates.  When  the  violation  of  the  territory 
of  a  State  has  bwn  effected  by  irresponsible  hands  organized  within  or  outside  of 
its  territory  and  which  have  received  direct  or  indirect  help  from  another  State, 
such  violation  shall  be  considered  ef|uivalent,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
.\rticle,  to  that  effected  by  the  regular  forces  of  the  State  msimnsible  for  the 
aggression; 

(b)  That  it  has  intervened  in  a  unilateral  or  illegal  way  in  the  internal  or  exter¬ 
nal  affairs  of  another  State; 

(c)  That  it  has  refused  to  fulfil  a  legally  given  arbitral  decision  or  .sentence  of 
international  ju.stice. 

Xo  consideration  of  any  kind,  whether  political,  military,  economic  or  of  any 
other  kind,  may  serve  as  an  excuse  or  justification  for  the  aggression  here  antici¬ 
pated. 

Convention'  ox  the  P.xn  Americ.vn  Highway 

Akt.  I. — The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  collaborate,  with  all  diligence 
and  by  all  adequate  means,  in  the  sjieedy  completion  of  a  Pan  American  High¬ 
way,  which  will  permit  at  all  times  the  transit  of  motor  vehicles. 

Art.  II. — The  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  form  a  Commission  of  tech¬ 
nical  exjx'rts  with  the  object  of  coordinating  the  work  of  the  different  govern¬ 
ments  and  also  to  complete  the  studies  and  formulate  the  necessary  projects  in 
those  countries  which,  not  having  heretofore  completed  this  work,  may  need  the 
cooperation  of  the  Commission. 

Art.  III. — Immediately  after  ratifying  the  present  Convention,  the  High  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  shall  consult  among  each  other  with  a  view  to  appointing  a 
financial  committee  composed  of  the  representatives  of  three  of  the  ratifying 
Governments.  This  C'ommittee  shall  study  the  problems  concerning  the  speedy 
completion  of  the  Pan  .American  Highway,  and  within  a  period  not  more  than 
six  months  from  the  date  of  its  constitution  shall  submit  a  detailed  report  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Governments,  accompanied  by  a  iilan  for  the  solution  of 
said  problems. 

.Art.  IV. —  Finally,  the  High  C’ontracting  Parties  hind  themselves  to  establish 
or  designate  at  once  in  their  respective  territories  at  least  one  permanent  public 
office,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  on  the  work  in  progress,  the  sections 
of  the  Highway  which  are  passable,  the  local  transit  regulations  and  all  other 
infonnation  which  nationals  and  tourists  of  the  signatory  countries  may  require. 

Convention  for  the  Promotion  of  Inter-.American  Cultcrai. 

Relations 

Art.  I. — Every  year  each  Government  shall  award  to  each  of  two  graduate 
students  or  teachers  of  each  other  country  selected  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
cedure  established  in  Article  II  hereof,  a  fellowship  for  the  ensuing  scholastic 
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year.  The  awards  shall  be  made  after  an  exchange  between  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  concerned  of  the  panels  referred  to  in  Article  II  hereof.  Each  fellowsliip 
shall  provide  tuition  and  subsidiarj’  expenses  and  maintenance  at  an  institution 
of  higher  learning  to  be  designated  by  the  country  awarding  the  fellowship, 
through  such  agency  as  may  seem  to  it  appropriate,  in  cooperation  with  tlie  re¬ 
cipient  BO  far  as  may  be  practicable.  Traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the  desig¬ 
nated  institution  and  other  incidental  expenses  shall  be  met  by  the  recipient  or 
tlie  nominating  Government.  Furthermore,  each  Government  agrees  to  en¬ 
courage,  by  appropriate  means,  the  interchange  of  students  and  teachers  of  insti¬ 
tutions  within  its  territory  and  those  of  the  other  contracting  countries,  during 
the  usual  vacation  periods. 

Aht.  II. — Each  Government  shall  have  the  privilege  of  nominating  and  pre¬ 
senting  to  each  other  Government  on  or  before  the  date  fixed  at  the  close  of  this 
article  a  panel  of  the  names  of  five  graduate  students  or  teachers  togetlier  with 
such  information  concerning  them  as  the  Government  awarding  the  fellowship 
shall  deem  necessary,  from  which  panel  the  latter  Government  shall  select  the 
names  of  two  persons.  The  same  students  shall  not  be  nominated  for  more 
than  two  successive  years;  and,  except  under  unusual  circumstances,  for  more 
than  one  year.  There  shall  be  no  obligation  for  any  country  to  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  panel  of  any  otlier  country  not  nominated  and  presented  on  or  before 
the  date  fixed  at  the  close  of  this  article,  and  fellowships  for  which  no  panel  of 
names  is  presented  on  or  before  the  date  sjjecified  may  be  awarded  to  applicants 
nominated  on  the  panels  of  any  other  country  but  not  receiving  fellowships. 
I’nlcss  otherwise  agreed  upon  between  the  countries  concerned,  the  following 
dates  shall  prevail: 

Countries  of  South  .\merica,  Noveml>er  30th. 

.\11  other  countries,  March  31st. 

.\rt.  III. — If  for  any  reason  it  becomes  necessary  that  a  student  be  repatriated 
the  Government  awarding  the  fellowship  may  effect  the  repatriation,  at  the 
expense  of  the  nominating  Government. 

Art.  I V’. — Each  High  Contracting  Party  shall  communicate  to  each  of  the  other 
High  Contracting  Parties  through  diplomatic  channels,  on  the  first  of  January 
of  every  alternate  year,  a  complete  list  of  the  full  professors  available  for  ex¬ 
change  service  from  the  outstanding  universities,  scientific  institutions  and 
technical  schools  of  each  country.  From  this  list  each  one  of  the  other  High 
Contracting  Parties  shall  arrange  to  select  a  visiting  professor  who  shall  either 
give  lectures  in  various  centers,  or  conduct  regular  eourses  of  instruction,  or 
pursue  special  research  in  some  designated  institution  and  who  shall  in  other 
appropriate  ways  promote  better  understanding  between  the  parties  cooperating, 
it  being  understood,  however,  that  preference  shall  be  given  to  teaching  rather 
than  to  research  work.  The  sending  Government  shall  provide  the  expenses 
for  travel  to  and  from  the  capital  where  the  exchange  professor  resides  and  the 
maintenance  and  local  travel  expenses  while  carrying  out  the  duties  for  which 
the  professor  was  selected.  Salaries  of  the  professors  shall  be  paid  by  the  sending 
countrj'. 

Art.  V. — The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  each  Government  shall 
designate  or  create  an  appropriate  agency  or  appoint  a  special  officer,  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  in  the  most  efficient  way  possible  the 
obligations  assumed  by  such  Government  in  this  Convention. 

.\rt.  VI. — Nothing  in  this  convention  shall  be  construed  by  the  High  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  as  obligating  any  one  of  them  to  interfere  with  the  independence 
of  its  institutions  of  learning  or  with  the  freedom  of  academic  teaching  and 
administration  therein. 
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Art.  VII. — Regulations  concerning  details  for  which  it  shall  appear  advisable 
to  provide,  shall  be  framed,  in  each  of  the  contracting  countries,  bj-  such  agency 
as  may  seem  appropriate  to  its  Government,  and  copies  of  such  regulations  shall 
be  promptly  furnished,  through  the  diplomatic  channel,  to  the  Governments  of 
the  other  High  Contracting  Parties. 

Convention  on  Interchange  of  Piblications 

Art.  I. — There  shall  be  established  in  the  national  or  official  Library  of  the 
Capital  of  each  of  the  Contracting  Parties  a  section  dedicated  to  each  of  the 
other  States  taking  part  in  this  Convention. 

Art.  II. — For  the  installation  of  these  sections  each  Government  promises 
to  provide  to  each  of  the  other  Parties  signatory  to  this  Convention  a  collection 
of  works  of  such  character  as  to  afford  an  understanding  of  the  thought  of  their 
men  of  letters  and  science. 

Art.  hi. — Each  Government  agrees  to  provide  the  accredited  diplomatic 
missions  of  the  other  Contracting  Parties  with  two  copies  of  each  of  its  official 
publications  and  such  other  publications  edited  with  official  assistance  (sic). 
These  copies  shall  be  destined  for  the  sections  indicated  in  Article  1. 

Art.  IVL — The  national  or  official  Libraries  of  the  Capitals  of  the  Contract¬ 
ing  Parties  shall  enter  into  agreements  to  maintain,  with  the  frequency  desirable, 
a  service  of  exchange  of  works  edited  in  each  one  of  them,  and  of  photographic 
copies  of  documents  which  may  be  of  interest  to  American  history. 

Convention  Concerning  Artistic  P^xhibitions 

Art.  I. — Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agrees  to  grant,  so  far  as  its 
legislation  may  permit,  all  possible  facilities  for  the  holding  within  its  territory 
of  artistic  exhibitions  of  each  of  the  other  Parties. 

Art.  II. — The  facilities  referred  to  in  Art.  I  shall  be  granted  to  Government 
agencies  and  to  private  enterprises  which  are  officially  authorized  by  them  and 
shall  lx*  extended,  as  far  as  possible,  to  customshouse  formalities  and  requirements, 
to  transport  on  communication  lines  belonging  to  the  respective  States,  to  rooms 
for  exhibition  or  storage,  and  to  other  matters  related  to  the  object  referred  to. 

Convention  Concerning  Peaceful  Orientation  of  Pi  blic  Instruction' 

.\rt.  I. — The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  organize,  in  their  public 
educational  establishments,  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  paciffc  settlement 
of  international  disputes  and  the  renunciation  of  war  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy,  as  well  as  the  practical  applications  of  these  principles. 

Art.  1 1. — The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  prepare,  through  their 
administrative  authorities  on  public  education,  text-books  or  manuals  of  instruc¬ 
tion  adapted  to  all  school  grades,  including  the  training  of  a  teaching  staff,  in 
order  to  promote  understanding,  mutual  respect,  and  the  importance  of  inter¬ 
national  cooperation.  Persons  in  charge  of  instruction  shall  teach  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  expressed  therein. 

Art.  hi.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  entrust  the  National  Commission 
of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  provided  for  in  previous  agreements  in  force,  with 

>  atalement  by  the  United  States  Delegation.— The  Delegation  of  the  United  States  of  America,  while  gen¬ 
erally  sympathetic  to  measures  looking  to  “the  peaceful  orientation  of  public  instruction”  desires  to  point 
out  that  the  system  of  education  in  the  United  States  difTers  from  that  in  other  countries  of  the  Americas 
in  that  it  lies  largely  outside  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  Federal  Qovernment  and  is  supported  and  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  State  and  municipal  authorities  and  by  private  iastitutions  and  individuals.  The  Con¬ 
ference  will  appreciate,  therefore,  the  constitutional  inability  of  this  Delegation  to  sign  the  above 
Convention. 
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the  fulfillment  of  the  provisions  mentioned  above,  and  with  promoting  the  publicity 
which  moving  pictures,  the  theater,  and  the  radio  may  give  to  the  cause  of  inter¬ 
national  understanding,  and  with  the  study  and  application  of  any  other  measures 
which  may  increase  the  spirit  of  tolerance,  equity  and  justice  between  nations. 
Each  Commission  shall  send  annually  to  the  respective  Division  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  at  Washington,  and  to  the  International  Institute  of  Intellectual 
Cooperation,  at  Paris,  a  detailed  report  concerning  the  measures  taken  by  its 
country  in  fulfillment  of  the  present  Convention. 

Convention  Concerning  Facilities  for  Educ.vtional  and  Publicity  Films^ 

Art  I. — The  High  Contracting  Parties  bind  themselves  to  exempt  from  all 
customs  tariffs  and  expenses  and  additional  taxes  of  any  kind,  the  permanent 
or  temporary  importation,  transit,  and  exportation  of  films  of  educational  and 
publicity  character  produced  by  entities  or  institutions  established  in  the 
territory  of  any  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties. 

This  exemption  shall  not  apply  to  the  customs  dues  on  the  importation  of 
merchandise,  not  even  when  these  are  exempted  from  customs  duties,  such  as 
the  tax  for  statistics  or  stamp  taxes. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  also  bind  themselves  not  to  submit  the  films  of 
an  educational  or  publicity  character  to  internal  taxes  different  from  or  higher 
than,  or  to  regulation,  formalities  or  rules  of  sales,  or  circulation  or  regulation 
of  any  other  kind,  different  from  those  to  which  national  films  are  submitted. 
Nevertheless,  they  may  require  those  importing  or  showing  them  for  profit,  to 
exhibit  this  type  of  film  as  one  of  the  numbers  of  each  motion  picture  show  where 
an  entrance  fee  is  charged. 

.4rt  II. — By  educational  and  publicity  films  the  following  is  meant: 

(a)  Films  intended  for  information  on  the  work  and  purposes  of  international 
entities  generally  recognized  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  which  deal  with 
the  maintenance  of  peace  between  nations; 

(b)  Films  intended  for  educational  use  in  any  grade; 

(c)  Films  intended  for  professional  guidance,  including  technical  films  con¬ 
nected  with  industry  and  films  for  scientific  organization  of  labor; 

(d)  Films  of  scientific  or  technical  investigations  or  of  popularization  of  science; 

(e)  Films  concerning  hygiene,  physical  culture,  social  welfare,  and  social 
service; 

(/)  Tourist  publicity  films  or  any  with  other  aim,  which  have  no  political 
character. 

Art.  III. — The  provisions  in  the  previous  article  shall  be  applied  to  educa¬ 
tional  films  in  any  one  of  the  following  ways: 

Printed  or  developed  negatives  and  printed  or  developed  positives. 

The  present  Convention  shall  likewise  apply  to  any  kind  of  sound  reproduc¬ 
tion  such  as  phonograph  records  complementary  to  the  film,  and  sound  films. 

Art.  IV. — To  obtain  the  exemption  of  custom  dues  in  accordance  with  the 
present  Convention  for  any  film,  including  any  kind  of  complementary  sound 
reproduction,  it  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  issued  by  the  proper  public 
administration  belonging  to  the  country  of  origin  by  which  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
educational  or  publicity  film  and  its  non-political  character,  is  established. 

Art.  V. — For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  Article  the  Contracting  States 
shall  communicate  to  the  Pan  American  Union  at  the  time  of  ratification  or  ad¬ 
herence,  the  name  of  the  public  administration  which  will  issue  such  certificates. 

Art.  VI. — On  presentation  of  such  certificates  and  in  cases  in  which  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  custom  duties  may  not  have  been  granted,  the  customs  authorities  of  the 

>  statement  bf  the  I'nited  States  Delegation. — The  Delegation  of  the  United  States  of  America  finds  itself 
unable  to  sign  this  Convention. 
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country  to  which  it  is  desired  to  import  the  film,  shall  grant  the  necessary  facili¬ 
ties  to  exhibit  the  film  to  the  national  authority  commissioned  to  give  its  opinion 
whether  same  may  be  admitted  duty  free.  The  expenses  entailed  by  this  pres¬ 
entation  shall  be  for  the  account  of  those  interested  in  the  importation  of  the 
film. 

Art.  VTI. — Only  the  competent  national  authority  is  entitled  to  decide  whether 
a  film  is  to  be  considered  as  educational  from  a  national  point  of  view',  and 
accordingly  to  be  admitted  duty  free  as  provided  for  in  this  Convention. 

Art.  VTII. — The  High  Contracting  Parties  bind  themselves  to  promote  as 
much  as  possible  the  international  exchange  and  loan  of  educational  or  non¬ 
political  publicity  films  by  means  of  direct  agreements  between  the  respective 
authorities  having  jurisdiction  in  each  country. 

Art.  — Nothing  in  the  present  Convention  shall  affect  the  right  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  to  submit  to  revision  and  classification  educational  or  pub¬ 
licity  films  in  accordance  with  their  own  laws,  or  to  take  measures  to  prohibit 
or  limit  the  importation  or  transit  of  films  for  reasons  of  public  order. 

Art.  X. — When  signing  or  adhering  to  the  present  Convention  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  may  reserve  the  right  to  adopt  measures  for  prohibiting  or 
limiting  the  importation  of  films  in  order  to  protect  their  home  markets  against 
invasion  by  films  of  foreign  origin. 


SUMMARY  OF  RESOLUTIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  APPROVED 
BY  THE  CONFERENCE 
Ratification  of  Peace  Agreements 

The  Conference  reaffirmed  the  recommendations  and  measures  approved  by 
the  Montevideo  Conference  on  the  ratification  of  agreements;  invited  the  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  which  had  not  already  done  so  to  adhere  to  or  ratify  the  peace  instru¬ 
ments  recommended  by  the  said  Conference  and  extended  this  recommendation 
to  include  the  Additional  Protocol  to  the  General  Convention  of  Inter-American 
Conciliation  of  1929.  (Res.  III.) 

Generalization  of  the  Inter- American  Juridical  System 

The  Conference  recommended  that:  1)  Treaties  and  conventions  adopted  at 
Inter-American  Conferences  be  open  to  the  accession  or  adherence  of  American 
States  which  may  not  have  signed  them;  and  2)  that  treaties  and  conventions 
adopted  at  Inter-American  Conferences  shall  be  open  to  the  accession  or  adher¬ 
ence  of  all  States,  whenever  it  is  so  provided  in  such  instruments.  (Res.  V.) 

Coordination  of  Pacific  Instruments  with  the  Covenant 
OF  THE  League  of  Nations 

The  Conference  approved  a  resolution  requesting  American  States  not  members 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  parties  to  the  Pact  of  Paris  and  the  Saavedras 
Lamas  Treaty  to  cooperate  with  the  League  in  the  coordination  of  these  instru¬ 
ments  with  the  Covenant  of  the  League  and  to  cooperate  with  the  League,  when¬ 
ever  their  respective  legal  systems  permit,  in  measures  it  may  adopt  to  prevent 
war  or  to  settle  international  conflicts  by  pacific  means.  The  delegation  of  the 
United  States  abstained  from  voting  on  this  resolution.  (Res.  XXIX.) 

Codification  of  International  Law 

The  Conference  reestablished  the  Permanent  Committees  on  Codification 
created  by  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  in  order  that 
they  may  undertake  preliminary  studies  for  the  codification  of  international  law, 
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and  outlined  the  manner  in  which  these  committees,  the  National  Committees, 
the  Committee  of  Experts  created  by  the  Seventh  Conference  and  the  Pan 
American  Union  are  to  work.  (Res.  VI.) 

As  an  aid  to  the  codification  of  mternational  law  the  Conference  recommended 
that  the  American  Governments  prepare  digests  of  the  doctrines  maintained  by 
each  of  the  Goveniments  on  questions  of  international  law  and  that  the  Pan 
American  Union  publish  a  summary  of  this  work.  (Res.  VII.) 

A  resolution  was  also  approved  giving  a  vote  of  applause  to  the  Permanent 
Commission  on  Codification  of  Public  International  Law  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
to  its  president,  Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  and  rendering  homage  to  a  distinguished 
group  of  American  jurists  and  publicists.  (Res.  XI.) 

With  reference  to  international  law  the  Conference  also  recommended  the 
establishment,  as  soon  as  it  may  be  possible,  of  an  American  Academy  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law  similar  to  the  one  at  The  Hague.  (Res.  VIII). 

Declaration  of  Principles  of  Inter- American  Solidarity  and  Cooperation 

The  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace 
Declares: 

1.  That  the  American  Nations,  true  to  their  republican  institutions,  proclaim 
their  absolute  juridical  liberty,  their  unrestricted  respect  for  their  several 
sovereignty  and  the  existence  of  a  common  democracy  throughout  America; 

2.  That  every  act  susceptible  of  disturbing  the  iieace  of  America  affects  each 
and  every  one  of  them  and  justifies  the  initiation  of  the  procedure  of  consultation 
provided  for  in  the  Convention  for  the  Maintenance,  Preservation  and  Reestab¬ 
lishment  of  Peace,  executed  at  this  Conference;  and 

3.  That  the  following  principles  are  accepted  by  the  international  American 
community: 

(а)  Proscription  of  territorial  conquest  and  that,  in  consequence,  no  acquisition 
made  through  violence  shall  be  recognized; 

(б)  Intervention  by  one  State  in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  another 
State  is  condemned; 

(c)  Forcible  collection  of  pecuniary  debts  is  illegal;  and 

(d)  Any  difference  or  dispute  between  the  American  nations,  whatever  its 
nature  or  origin,  shall  be  settled  by  methods  of  conciliation,  or  full  arbitration, 
or  through  operation  of  international  justice.  (Res.  XXVTI.) 

Limitation  of  Armaments 

The  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace 
Resolves: 

To  recommend  that  all  Governments,  which  consider  themselves  in  a  position 
to  do  so,  shall  conclude  general  or  bilateral  agreements  to  limit,  or  to  limit  further, 
their  armaments  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  within  the  requirements  of  in¬ 
ternal  order,  and  the  justified  defense  of  their  sovereignty. 

The  Delegation  of  Paraguay  made  a  reservation  to  the  effect  that  Paraguay 
docs  not  accept  a  limitation  of  armaments  beyond  that  stated  in  its  bilateral 
agreements  and  that  the  Paraguay-Bolivia  protocol  expressly  provides  for  a 
limitation  of  armaments.  (Res.  XXXIII.) 

International  Trade 

I 

The  Inter- American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace 
Recommends: 

1.  That  the  American  States  abstain,  so  far  as  possible,  from  raising  or  aug¬ 
menting  tariff  barriers  and  every  other  kind  of  restrictions  which  directly  or 
indirectly  hinder  international  trade  and  resulting  payments; 
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2.  That  imiuecliatoly,  and  to  the  extent  that  the  several  economies  permit,  a 
policy  of  abolishing  and  gradually  reducing  the  said  excessive  or  unreasonable 
prohibitions  and  restrictions  upon  international  commerce  be  undertaken  and 
carried  forward  by  each  of  the  said  States,  through  the  conclusion  or  revision  of 
bilateral  economic  or  commercial  agreements  and  treaties  and  through  unilateral 
action  by  each  country; 

3.  That  these  recommendations  become  effective  as  early  as  possible  in  order 
that  the  Eighth  Inter-American  Conference  to  be  held  soon  in  Lima,  and  the 
Economic-Financial  Conference,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  may  mark 
a  definite  step  towards  a  system  of  greater  freedom  in  international  commerce; 
and 

Resolves: 

4.  To  invite  all  Governments  which  do  not  participate  in  this  Conference  to 
follow  the  policy  proposed  in  the  present  recommendation.  (Res.  XLVI.) 

II 

The  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace 
Recommends: 

That  the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics  reaffirm  the  statement 
enunciated  by  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States  that 
“the  principle  of  equality  of  treatment  stands  and  must  continue  to  stand  as  the 
basis  of  all  acceptable  commercial  policy”; 

That  each  Government  declare  its  determination  to  liend  every  effort,  having 
in  mind  the  different  national  economies,  towards  the  objective  of  enforcing  in  all 
the  phases  of  its  general  commercial  policy  the  peaceful  and  equitable  principle 
of  equality  of  treatment,  and  recommends  that  the  Governments  of  all  countries 
adopt  this  principle  in  their  commercial  policies,  and  in  accordance  therewith 
suppress  as  soon  as  possible  all  discriminatory  practices  including  those  arising 
in  connection  with  import  license  sysU*ms,  exchange  control,  and  bilateral  clearing 
and  compensation  agreements. 

(With  the  reservation  by  El  Salvador  to  the  effect  that  due  to  its  special  geo¬ 
graphic  and  economic  situation  it  cannot  comply  immediately  with  the  doctrine 
contained  in  the  above  reeommendation  while  the  factors  obtain  which  req-ure 
it  to  maintain  the  existing  dispositions  and  organization.)  (Res.  XLIVL) 

Other  Resolutions  on  Economic  Topics 

The  Conference  requested  the  Pan  American  Union  to  prepare  at  an  early  date 
a  draft  convention  on  the  creation  of  a  Pan  American  Institute  of  Vegetable  and 
.\nimal  Sanitation  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Delegation  of  Uruguay 
in  order  that  the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics  may  be  consulted  on 
this  matter  prior  to  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Agriculture,  to  meet  in 
Mexico  in  1937.  The  resolution  outlines  the  antecedents  to  be  kept  in  mind  in 
preparing  the  draft  convention.  (Res.  XL.) 

The  Pan  American  Union  was  likewise  requested  to  determine,  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  consultation  with  the  various  American  Governments,  whether  it 
would  be  opportune  to  hold  a  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  Ministries  of  Finance 
and  of  the  Central  Banks  of  the  American  countries  to  study  and  endeavour  to 
bring  about  monetary  stabilization  and  the  termination  of  the  systems  of  exchange 
control.  (Res.  XXXVIII.) 

Another  resolution  recommended  the  ratification  of  various  conventions  signed 
at  the  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1935. 
(Res.  XXXIX.) 

With  reference  to  immigration  the  Conference  adopted  a  resolution  recommend¬ 
ing  that  studies  be  made  by  the  American  Republics  as  to  their  respective  ability 
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to  receive  immigration,  these  studies  together  with  other  data  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  treaties  on  this  subject.  The  drafting  of  standard  treaties  for  discussion 
at  the  Eighth  International  Conference  of  American  States  shall  be  put  in  charge 
of  a  committee  of  experts.  (The  United  States  abstained  from  voting  on  this 
resolution.)  (Res.  XLV.) 

The  Governments  represented  at  the  Conference  were  also  requested  to  carry 
out  a  survey  of  the  standards  of  living  and  the  economic  indices  of  the  various 
regions  within  their  territories.  (Res.  XLIX.) 

I.MPROVEMEXT  OF  CoMMt'NlCATION  FACILITIES 

With  reference  to  inter- American  maritime  communications  the  Conference 
recommended  that  the  American  States  interested  in  their  development  commence 
negotiations  with  a  view  to  concluding  bilateral  or  multilateral  conventions 
designed  to  organize  a  shijiping  service  in  accordance  with  a  set  of  principles 
recommended  for  adoption  as  the  basis  of  such  conventions.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  ships  in  this  service  be  granted  maximum  administrative  facilities,  and 
advantages  with  regard  to  port  dues  and  other  levies  and  that  the  American 
countries  interested  in  attracting  them  to  their  ports  should  agree  to  grant  sub¬ 
sidies,  taking  into  account  the  volume  of  their  mutual  import  and  export  trade. 
(Res.  XLVII.)  The  Conference  also  recommended  to  the  American  Govern¬ 
ments  the  immediate  negotiation  of  bilateral  or  multilateral  treaties,  pledging 
themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  not  to  create  barriers  or  establish  charges  on 
maritime  and  fluvial  communications  and  to  reduce  existing  barriers  and  charges 
on  a  basis  of  reciprocity.  (Res.  XLIII.)  The  study  of  the  possibilities  of 
establishing  a  ferry  boat  service  connecting  Cuba,  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Puerto  Rico  with  each  other  and  with  the  Continent  was  also  recommended. 
(Res.  XLI.) 

As  to  transportation  by  air  the  Conference  recommended  that  the  American 
Governments  study  and,  in  so  far  as  practicable,  apply  measures  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  air-transport  and  simplify  administrative  formalities  and  that  charges, 
taxes  and  fees  upon  the  transportation  by  air  of  persons,  mail  and  freight  be 
investigated  carefully  so  that  the  matter  may  he  considered  at  the  Conference 
on  Aviation  to  be  held  in  Lima  in  1937.  (Res.  XLVIII.)  The  resolution 
adopted  at  the  Montevideo  Conference  proposing  that  a  monument  to  Santos 
Dumont  and  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  be  erected  at  the  airport  of  La  Paz, 
Bolivia,  was  ratified  and  its  execution  recommended.  (Res.  LVIII.) 

Intellectual  Cooperation  and  Moral  Disarmament 

The  Conference  recommended  that  the  countries  which  have  not  yet  done  so 
appoint  National  Committees  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  (Res.  IX);  that  these 
committees  lx;  enlarged  to  liecome  also  Committees  of  Moral  Disarmament, 
preference  being  given  to  the  study  of  all  available  means  for  promoting  liarmony 
among  the  American  peoples  in  the  program  of  future  conferences  (Res.  XVI); 
that  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  study  a  plan  for  the 
development  of  closer  cooperation  Ijetween  American  Academies,  Museums  of 
.\rt.  Science,  History,  Archeology  and  Folklore  and  provide  the  bases  for  the 
organization  of  Pan  American  Expositions  of  Fine  Arts  coincidently  with  the 
Pan  American  Conferences  (Res.  LIX);  that  the  Governments  of  the  Americas 
seek  to  promote  cooperation  among  groups  which  form  public  opinion,  such  as 
labor  organizations,  youth  societies,  women’s  clubs,  peace  societies  and  social 
welfare  organizations,  by  encouraging  them  in  their  efforts  to  develop  among 
themselves  and  in  their  communities  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  culture  of 
other  American  peoples  and  facilitating  the  exchange  of  visits  and  other  relations 
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between  such  groups  (Res.  LII);  and  that  a  Pan  American  radio  hour,  to  be 
broadcast  by  the  most  powerful  station  in  each  American  country,  be  established 
under  regulations  to  be  issued  by  the  Pan  American  Union  (Res.  XXI).  Two 
other  recommendations  on  radio,  one  on  radio  broadcasting  and  moral  disarma¬ 
ment  (Res.  XIV),  and  the  other  on  radio  broadcasting  in  the  service  of  peace 
(Res.  XV),  were  also  approved  by  the  Conference. 

With  respect  to  women  and  the  problems  of  peace  the  Conference  recommended 
lo  the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics  “that  they  adopt  the  most 
adequate  legislation  granting  to  women  full  recognition  of  tlie  rights  and  duties 
of  citizenship.”  (Res. XVII.)  Other  resolutions  on  intellectual  cooperation 
recommended  the  revision  of  school  textbooks  in  conformity  with  the  ideals  of 
peace  (Res.  XII);  the  avoidance  of  theatrical  productions  and  motion  pictures 
that  may  create  unfriendly  feelings  between  countries  and  peoples  (the  United 
States  agreed  on  the  understanding  that  the  recommendation  is  designed  to  bring 
about  action  by  governments  only  if  their  internal  legislation  permits)  (Res. 
XIII);  the  establishment  of  reading  rooms  devoted  to  American  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  other  periodical  literature  in  a  public  library  in  each  American 
capital  (Res.  XIX);  the  interchange  of  documents  relative  to  the  organization 
and  regulation  of  public  education  in  the  American  Republics  (Res.  XVIII) ;  the 
establishment  of  a  quarterly  bibliographical  bulletin  in  each  of  the  American 
States  (Res.  XXII),  this  bulletin  to  indicate  the  works  which  are  copyright  (Res. 
LVI) ;  the  gratuitous  transmission  by  the  various  Foreign  Offices  of  American  pub¬ 
lications  and  works  of  art  when  the  authors  so  request  it  (Res.  XXIII).  They 
furthermore  recommended  that  the  Pan  American  Union  hasten  the  necessary 
formalities  for  the  negotiation  of  a  definite  treaty  on  the  protection  of  intellectual 
property  (Res.  XXIV);  that  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Harmodio  Arias,  ex- 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the  bases  be  established  for  an  association 
of  a  social  and  cultural  character  composed  of  the  most  representative  men  of 
the  American  countries  to  be  known  as  “Society  of  American  Friendship”  and 
located  at  Panama  City  (Res.  XXXII);  that  Scouting  and  the  formation  of  a 
continental  Scout  organization  be  promoted  (Res.  L);  and  that  the  Governments 
of  the  American  Republics  emphasize  and  generalize  the  teaching  of  civics  and 
that  the  Pan  American  Union  conduct  a  competition  to  obtain  an  adequate 
textbook  of  inter-American  civics.  (Res.  LI.) 

Other  resolutions  on  this  topic  dealt  with  the  Inter-American  Conferences  on 
Education  (Res.  LIII);  the  participation  of  the  American  Governments  in  the 
First  Inter-American  Exposition  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  of  the  Colonial  and 
Pre-Columbian  Periods  and  the  Inter-American  Conference  of  Arts  which  shall 
be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1940  and  the  history  congress  which  will  meet  in  that 
city  in  July,  1937  (Res.  LV);  the  proposed  American  Ethnological  and  Historical 
Collection  (Res.  LX);  the  commemoration  of  the  450th  discovery  of  America 
(Res.  LVII;  the  contribution  of  the  American  Republics  to  the  erection  of  the 
Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse  (Res.  LXI);  the  support  of  the  Governments  of 
America  to  the  organization  and  development  of  the  Association  of  American 
Writers  and  Artists  established  in  Habana,  Cuba  (Res.  XX),  and  a  suggestion 
to  the  American  press  that  articles  making  known  American  thought  and  progress 
be  published.  (Res.  XXVI.) 

Humanization  of  War 

The  Conference  repudiated  war  as  a  means  to  settle  differences  between  States, 
and  recommended  to  the  American  Governments  that  in  the  pacts  of  limitation 
of  armaments  which  they  may  sign  they  include  stipulations  of  a  humanitarian 
character,  prohibiting  the  use  of  poison  gas,  the  dissemination  of  bacteria,  etc. 
(Res.  XXXIV.) 
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Pan  American  Union 

The  Conference  requested  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to 
make  a  study  of  the  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  various  international  American 
organizations  and  the  relations  of  the  Union  with  organizations  of  similar  purpose 
in  this  and  other  continents,  and  to  report  and  propose  concrete  suggestions  and  con¬ 
clusions  to  the  Eighth  International  Conference  of  American  States.  (Res.  LIV.) 

Topics  Referred  to  Eighth  Pan  American  Conference  and  the 
Committee  of  Experts 

Several  of  the  projects  presented  to  the  Conference  were  referred  to  the  Eighth 
International  Conference  of  American  States  to  meet  in  Lima,  Peru,  because 
of  insufficient  time  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  questions  involved  or  because 
the  topics  were  not  ripe  for  immediate  consideration.  Among  these  were  the 
proposals  for  the  creation  of  a  League  of  American  Nations  (Res.  IV)  and  the 
organization  of  an  Inter- American  Court  of  International  Justice  (Res.  X). 
The  Lima  Conference  is  likewise  to  study  the  project  approved  at  the  Seventh 
Conference  in  Montevideo  for  the  creation  of  the  Inter- American  Institute  of 
Economics  and  Finance  (Res.  XLII). 

Various  proposals  were  also  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Codifi¬ 
cation  of  International  Law  which  is  to  meet  at  the  Pan  American  Union  in 
April,  1937,  for  study  and  submission  to  the  Eighth  International  Conference 
of  American  States.  Among  them  were  the  Mexican  Peace  Code  (Res.  XXVIII), 
recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  American  Governments  by  the  Monte¬ 
video  Conference;  the  projects  for  the  coordination  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
treaties  (Res.  XXXI);  the  projects  on  pecuniary  claims  (Res.  XXXV); 
the  Argentine  project  regulating  the  immunity  of  Government  vessels  (Res. 
XXXVT);  and  the  Draft  Inter- American  Convention  on  Nationality,  presented 
by  the  Delegation  of  Peru  (Res.  XXXVII).  The  project  of  the  Delegation  of 
Bolivia  on  the  definition  of  an  aggressor  and  the  application  of  sanctions  and  the 
project  of  the  Delegation  of  Brazil  relative  to  the  strengthening  of  the  means  for 
the  prevention  of  war  among  the  American  countries  were  also  referred  to  the 
Committee  (Res.  XXX). 
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'1  he  work  carried  on  by  this  international  organization  in  the  service  of  the  memt)er  countries  is  day  by  day  becoming  more  extensive  and  varied.  The  number  of  imiwrtant  con¬ 
ferences  which  have  been  held  here  to  promote  good  relations  among  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  be  augmented  by  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  of  Experts 
fur  the  Codification  of  International  Law  in  April  1U37. 


AMERICAN  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

RICARDO  J.  ALFARO  ‘ 

Ex-President  of  Panama 

Just  as  in  municipal  law  the  statutes  governing  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  individuals  are  the  natural  and  necessary  reflection  of  the  needs 
and  customs  of  the  community,  so  in  international  law  the  principles 
formulated  or  adhered  to  l)y  the  various  States  must  perforce  he 
stamped  by  the  sentiments,  traditions,  aspirations,  and  vital  needs 
of  each  nation.  This  is  especially  true  because,  while  in  municipal 
law  the  individual  is  subject  to  an  entity,  the  State,  which  enacts, 
applies,  and  enforces  the  law — by  force  if  need  he— in  international 
law  there  is  no  superior  power  to  which  the  several  sovereignties  are 
subject.  “The  international  law  of  France,”  Charles  Dupuis  has 
said,  “is  not  the  same  as  that  of  Crcat  Britain,  not  only  because  the 
two  countries  do  not  always  give  an  identical  interpretation  to  the 
meaning  and  elfc'  is  of  certain  principles,  hut  also  because  each  of  the 
two  countries  has  its  particular  set  of  treaties  and  conventions,  signed 
with  tlurd  States,  which  are  not  the  same  and  which  contain  provi¬ 
sions  that  often  differ  on  similar  subjects  by  more  or  less  important 
shades  of  meaning.” 

If  the  observation  of  this  eminent  French  jurist  is  applicable  to  the 
two  powers  that  he  names,  between  which  there  are  notable  similar¬ 
ities  in  addition  to  close  pro.ximity,  his  thesis  seems  even  stronger  in 
relation  to  whole  continents,  between  which  there  are  profound 
differences  arising  from  geographical  and  historical  factors.  There¬ 
fore,  while  it  may  seem  rather  strange  to  speak  of  a  French  inter¬ 
national  law  and  a  British  international  law,  it  seems  entirely  natural 
and  usual  to  refer  to  an  American  international  law  as  distinct  from 
the  European. 

Dupuis’  assertion,  though,  should  not  be  taken  too  literally.  No 
one  would  try  to  deny  the  existence  of  an  aggregate  of  general  rules, 
recognized  and  observed  by  all  civilized  nations  in  their  relations  with 
each  other.  Nor  can  any  one  maintain  that  there  are  as  many  sys- 

>  The  author  of  this  article  is  distinguished  among  American  and  European  jurists  as  a  member  of  the 
.American  Institute  of  International  Law;  titular  raemlier  of  the  Academic  Diplomatique  Internationale, 
of  Paris:  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  of  The  Hague;  member  of  Joint  Land  Commis¬ 
sion  which  arbitrated  claims  for  lands  expropriated  for  Canal  purposes;  chairman,  Panama  Delegation 
to  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States;  chairman,  Panama  Delegation  to  the  Inter- 
.American  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Conference  of  Washington,  and  member  of  the  committee  that 
drafted  the  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Treaties;  former  professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  Panama  School 
of  Law,  and  member  of  the  Codification  Commission  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.— Editor. 
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teins  of  international  law  as  there  are  nations  in  the  world.  Inter¬ 
national  law,  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term,  is  and  must  be 
universal.  Otherwise  it  would  not  be  a  code  of  conduct  for  the  com¬ 
munity  of  sovereign  nations.  Tliis  aggregate  of  rules  generalh' 
observed  between  States  as  the  direct  outgrowth  of  natural  law,  the 
definitive  crystallization  of  customs  and  ethical  concepts  imposed  by 
cmlization,  is  what  should  he  understood  by  the  term  international 
law,  and  that  law  must  he  one  for  the  magna  civitas. 

Yet  it  must  he  recognized  that  the  term  embraces  diverse  peculiari¬ 
ties,  concepts,  agreements,  and  effects,  so  that  a  certain  State  may 
conform  its  international  relations  to  rules  differing  from  those  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  States.  International  law,  for  example,  recognizes 
as  territorial  waters  those  lying  within  three,  miles  off  shore,  but  the 
Tnited  States  created  its  own  law  on  this  subject  when,  by  means  of 
treaties  celebrated  with  a  number  of  nations,  among  them  the  cliief 
maritime  powers,  it  extended  the  limit  of  its  territorial  waters,  for 
purposes  of  the  search  of  vessels  near  the  United  States  coast,  to  the 
distance  that  a  ship  could  navigate  in  an  hour.  Tliis  was  the 
equivalent  of  quadrupling,  at  least,  the  classic  limit. 

It  is  according  to  such  a  criterion  that  the  debated  question  of 
“American  international  law”  should  he  settled,  and  as,  in  effect,  it 
has  been  settled  by  the  best  legal  minds.  It  is  not  really  a  question 
of  determining  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  such  law  as  a  distinct 
tiling,  separate  from  and  even  antagonistic  to  the  international  law 
that  might  he  called  European  or  universal.  The  expression  has  been 
used  by  international  congresses,  by  Foreign  Offices,  and  by  many 
and  highly  reputed  authors,  such  as  Seijas,  Pradier-Foder^,  Alvarez, 
Strupp,  and  Fauchille,  who  thus  have  given  to  it  the  weight  of  their 
great  authority.  The  important  thing  is  to  decide  what  should  he 
understood  by  the  term  American  international  law,  and  on  doing  so, 
it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  real  disagreement  between  those  who 
use  that  expression  and  those  who  impugn  it  as  incorrect. 

International  law,  one  and  universal,  may  be  thought  of  as  a  sheaf 
of  rules  and  principles,  some  of  which  are  generally  applicable,  while 
others  are  applicable  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  globe  and  not  in 
others.  The  system  of  mandates  and  capitulations,  for  e.xample,  is  a 
part  of  international  law,  hut  it  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  things 
that  while  the  system  is  applied  by  European  nations  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Oceania,  it  does  not  and  cannot  find  any  application  on  the 
American  continent.  There  do  exist,  on  the  other  hand,  situations, 
problems,  needs,  traditions,  tendencies,  concepts,  and  practices  which, 
because  they  are  exclusively  or  essentially  American  in  character, 
demand  principles  and  procedures  having  exclusive,  or  at  least  special, 
application  in  America.  In  other  words,  international  law  is  universal, 
hut  its  rules  are  not  universally  applicable.  This  fact  accounts  for 
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the  peculiarities  which  are  discernible  in  different  continents  or  States 
and  which  explain  the  use  of  refrional  or  national  names  to  qualify 
international  law. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  (contributions  of  America  to  the 
develojiment  of  the  law  of  nations  should  be  considered  as  a  reflection 
of  New  World  historical,  }reo"raphical,  social,  and  economic  factors. 
(Characteristics  common  to  all  the  continent  are  not  found  in  these 
contributions,  for  it  is  obvious  that,  since  they  reflect  the  factors  just 
mentioned,  the  international  mentality  of  Latin  America  cannot  be 
exactly  the.  same  as  that  of  An^lo-America.  Between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  there  have 
exTsted  not  only  differences  of  opinion  but  even  actual  conflicts  over 
such  mat  lei’s  as  pecuniary  claims,  intervention,  neutrality,  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  new  governments,  and  other  questions  in  which  the  national 
interest  of  the  great  northern  Republic  has  been  or  is  distinct  from,  or 
opposed  to,  that  of  the  other  Republics. 

The  Latin  democracies  have  in  common  certain  general  historical 
characteristics  that  do  not  occur  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Compared  with  its  sisters  to  the  south,  the  latter  entered  independent 
life  stronger,  more  populous  and  better  developed  economically;  it 
owned  a  respectable  merchant  marine,  the  basis  of  future  mercantile 
and  naval  ])ower;  it  was  better  ])repared  by  a  colonial  tradition  of 
political  liberty  for  the  regular  functioning  of  republican  institutions 
and  better  endowed  by  nature  with  resources  favorable  to  the  rapid 
development  of  industry,  commerce,  and  navigation.  Thus  the 
United  States  became  in  a  very  short  time  a  strong  and  wealthy 
nation  which,  by  following  an  expansionist  policy,  developed  tbe 
mentality  of  a  great  power,  free  from  the  threats,  fears,  dangers,  and 
difficulties  of  all  kinds  that  beset  weak  countries  in  international  life. 

The  American  nations  of  Latin  origin  that  achieved  independence 
at  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  weak  nations,  in  a  military 
sense,  with  a  scanty  population  scattered  over  vast  territories,  very 
difficult  means  of  communication,  an  industrial  development  either 
non-existent  or  rudimentary,  and  an  extremely  deficient  education  in 
civic  life.  All  of  them,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Brazil,  had  attained 
political  emanci])ation  after  long  and  cruel  struggles  against  the  mother 
country,  which  had  left  a  dire  aftermath  of  bloodshed,  desolation,  and 
ruin.  The  epic  struggle  had  filled  men’s  spirits  with  a  profound  love 
(»f  liberty,  but  it  has  also  created  a  tendency  to  use  military  power  as  a 
means  for  political  domination  ’ind  a  propensity  to  decide  political 
issues  by  recourse  to  armed  strife,  all  of  which  could  lead  only  to 
dictatorship  or  civil  war. 

These  factors  necessarily  determined  the  orientation  of  political  and 
international  life  in  the  new  Republics.  The  consciousness  of  weak¬ 
ness  kept  them  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm  at  the  possibility  of  recon- 
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quest  by  Spain  or  of  other  European  irruptions,  and  created  that  feel¬ 
ing  of  continental  solidarity  which  had  its  first  concrete  expression  in 
the  Congresses  of  Panama  and  Tacuhaya  and  which  later  crystallized 
in  the  fruitful  Pan  Americanism  of  our  day.  The  necessity  of  popu¬ 
lating  America’s  fertile  lands  and  of  assimilating  immigrants  in  order 
to  promote  national  growth  gave  birth  to  the  liberal  criterion  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  jus  soli  was  proclaimed  the  source  of  nationality 
and  naturalization  made  easy.  The  need  to  define  boundaries  on  an 
invariable,  general,  and  fair  basis  gave  birth  to  the  principle  of  vti 
jwssidetis,  according  to  which  the  administrative  divisions  of  the 
mother  country  in  existence  at  the  time  the  movements  for  inde¬ 
pendence  broke  out  in  the  former  viceroyalties,  captaincies  general 
and  presidencies,  were  recognized  and  adopted  as  the  boundaries  of 
the  new  States.  This  wise  principle,  which  we  owe  to  Bolivar’s 
genius,  has  been  the  juridical  norm  in  solving  the  most  general  and 
delicate  of  American  international  problems.  As  a  reaction  against 
the  isolation  caused  by  the  restrictive  policy  enforced  by  colonial 
authorities,  another  characteristic  of  the  new  States  was  a  generously 
cosmopolitan  spirit,  shown  in  a  majority  of  the  constitutions  by  tbe 
principle  of  absolute  civil  ef|uality  between  nationals  and  foreigners. 

The  scarcity  of  manufacturing  industries,  the  lack  of  good  means  of 
communication,  the  neeil  of  exploiting  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth, 
all  naturally  drew  capital  and  technical  exjierts  to  the  young  nations 
from  Europe  and  from  the  United  States.  Thus  there  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  Latin  America  foreign  transportation  companies,  banks,  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  enterprises,  both  large  and  small,  wbich  sought 
rapid  prosperity,  profitable  investment  of  capital,  and  favorable 
fields  for  their  knowledge  and  energy  in  the  new  lands  open  to  world 
intercourse. 

Capitalists  and  technical  experts  who  came  to  work  in  the  great 
undertakings  were  not  the  oidy  ones  attracted  by  the  potentialities 
of  the  New  World.  The  new  Kepublics  offered  a  most  fertile  field 
for  simple  immigrants  who  brought  with  them  only  their  strong  arms 
to  till  the  soil.  Sometimes  fleeing  from  hard  despotisms,  sometimes 
ground  down  by  poverty  and  overpopulation,  emigrants  abandoned 
the  worn  out  lands  of  the  Old  World  to  seek  in  America  a  fertile  soil, 
a  benign  climate,  political  liberty,  generous  hospitality. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  financial  plight  of  governments  eager  to 
hasten  jirogress,  staggering  under  the  costs  of  government,  which 
were  often  greater  than  their  resources,  or  ruined  by  revolutions, 
obliged  those  governments  to  have  recoui'se  to  loans,  often  extremely 
onerous,  obtained  in  the  great  financial  centers  abroad. 

Thus  the  American  Kepublics  grew  materially  as  immigrant  coun¬ 
tries,  dominated  economically  by  foreign  capital,  dependent  to  a 
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large  degree  on  foreign  technology,  with  their  commerce,  industries, 
and  rural  and  urban  property  largely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

Politically  speaking,  the  new  democracies,  suddenly  transplanted 
from  the  lethargy  of  colonial  life  and  oppression  to  the  full  exercise 
of  political  liberty,  found  themselves,  because  of  inescapable  psycho¬ 
logical  factors,  subject  to  frequent  revolutions  bringing  with  them  the 
inevitable  train  of  violence,  ruin,  economic  prostration,  and  retarda¬ 
tion  of  civic  and  material  progress. 

As  a  result  of  political  convulsions,  damage  to  the  persons  and 
properties  of  all  inhabitants  ensued.  For  nationals  there  was  no 
other  recourse  than  to  risk  the  fate  of  loser  or  winner.  But  the 
foreigners  who  found  that  they  had  suffered  at  all  applied  to  their 
governments,  demanding  protection.  The  “claims  of  foreigners” 
came  to  be  a  typical  and  common  occurrence  in  the  life  of  American 
(lovernments,  and  brought  about  freciuent  controversies  with  the 
claimant  governments,  which  were  invariably  those  of  European 
nations  and  of  the  United  States. 

The  claims  in  question  were  nearly  always  grossly  exaggerated  and 
frequently  lacked  serious  foundation.  As  pointed  out  by  the  great 
internationalist  Dupuis,  “Too  often  unscrupulous  speculators  have 
sought  with  success  to  exploit  the  responsibility  of  weak  States  in 
order  to  make  real  or  fictitious  damages,  in  all  cases  exaggerated,  the 
source  of  unavowable  fortunes  or  of  illicit  gain.  Too  often  these 
speculators  have  succeeded  in  securing  the  complicity,  doubtless 
unconscious,  but  none  the  less  reprehensible,  of  their  Governments, 
which  by  using  their  jiower  for  the  benefit  of  unjust  pretensions,  have 
unposed  upon  weak  States  responsibilities  which  they  did  not  have, 
and  have  consequently  exacted  from  them  reparations  and  indem¬ 
nities  which  they  did  not  owe.  The  recollection  of  such  iniquities  is 
the  reason  for  the  hostility  of  Latin  American  nations  to  all  such  State 
responsibility  as  exceeds,  to  the  profit  of  foreigners,  the  measure  of 
responsibility  recognized  to  nationals.” 

Such  was  the  violent  clash  between  the  countries  suffering  the  con¬ 
vulsions  inevitable  in  incipient  democracies  and  tbe  foreign  interests 
which,  entrenched  in  the  noH  me  tangere  of  their  nationality,  were 
unwilling  to  conform  to  the  theory,  set  forth  by  learned  authorities 
and  even  occasionally  by  the  governments  of  strong  countries,  that 
it  was  only  right  and  fair  for  any  one  leaving  his  native  land  for 
another  country  with  the  intention  and  expectation  of  making  his 
fortune  or  of  improving  his  condition,  to  run  the  risks  inherent  in 
conditions  existing  in  that  country.  The  differences  arising  between 
strong  States  and  the  weak  republics  of  America  bavc  been  the  source 
of  important  contributions  to  international  law,  contributions  which 
have  already  won  universal  acceptance  or  will  do  so  very  soon. 
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Prominent  among  them  is  the  so-called  Culvo  Doctrine,  formulated 
by  the  distinguished  Argentine  authority  of  that  name,  a  doctrine 
which  represents  the  reaction  of  pure  law  against  the  hhiropean  prac¬ 
tice  of  recourse  to  diplomatic  channels  to  settle  questions  under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  national  courts.  The  principal  postulates 
of  that  doctrine  are  that  a  government  is  not  responsible  for  losses 
or  damages  suffered  by  foreigners  by  reason  of  internal  disturbances; 
that  to  admit  such  responsibility  would  be  to  create  a  privilege  favor¬ 
able  to  powerful  States  and  adverse  to  weak  States  and  to  create  an 
unjustifiable  inequality  between  nationals  and  foreigners;  and  that 
the  collection  of  debts  and  the  support  of  private  claims  do  not  justify 
the  armed  intervention  of  governments. 

More  worhl-wide  acclaim  and  more  far-reaching  effects  have  been 
won  by  the  doctrine  enunciated  by  another  illustrious  Argentinian,  Dr. 
Luis  M.  Drago.  In  his  capacity  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  he 
expressed,  in  a  communication  to  the  United  States  dated  December 
2f),  1902,  his  point  of  view  when  (Jreat  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy 
resorted  to  blockaile  and  bombardment  to  enforce  the  claims  of  their 
subjects  against  the  Government  of  Venezuela.  The  Drago  Doctrine 
is  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  “the  public  debt  of  a  State  cannot 
give  rise  to  armed  intervention,  and  much  less  to  a  material  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  territory  of  American  nations  by  the  creditor  State.” 

This  doctrine,  ably  maintained  by  its  author  in  the  communication 
cited,  and  backed  by  Calvo’s  high  authority,  which  in  its  turn  had 
s«‘cured  the  support  of  the  most  famous  European  internationalists, 
was  supported  by  the  Third  International  Conference  of  American 
States  meeting  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906,  considered  and  discussed  at 
the  Second  Peace  C''onference  held  at  The  Hague  the  following  year, 
and  there  attained  final  and  universal  sanction  in  its  essential  postu¬ 
late,  although  somewhat  altered  by  the  modification  introduced  by  the 
delegate  of  the  United  States,  General  Porter,  which  served  as  a  basis 
for  the  convention  actually  signed.  The  justice  of  the  Drago  Doc¬ 
trine,  today  an  accepted  dogma  of  the  law  of  nations,  stands  out  with 
even  more  emphasis  in  the  post-war  world,  where  the  nations  which 
three  decades  ago  were  considered  perfect  and  eternal  models  of 
stability,  of  peace,  and  of  scrupulousness  in  fulfilling  their  interna¬ 
tional  obligations,  are  tbe  very  ones  which  today  are  defaulting  on  the 
payment  of  their  debts,  groaning  under  dictatorship,  or  suffering  from 
fierce  internal  strife. 

The  frequent  changes  of  government  resulting  from  political  up¬ 
heavals  made  the  question  of  recognition  a  juridical  and  political 
problem  of  great  interest  in  America.  Since  the  birth  of  modern  inter¬ 
national  law  there  has  been  discussion  over  the  criterion  which  should 
prevail  in  this  subject,  ^^^^ile  Grotius  advocated  the  principle  of 
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loj;itiinacy,  Vattel  espoused  as  a  surer  and  sounder  rule  the  recognition 
of  the/ttif  accompli.  The  latter  was  long  the  doctrine  of  the  United 
States,  having  first  been  enunciated  by  Jefferson  in  1792,  upheld  and 
amplified  later  by  Monroe,  Webster,  and  Buchanan,  alternately  for¬ 
saken  and  reaffirmed  in  different  administrations  after  the  Civil  War. 

It  was  Wilson  who  applied  with  the  greatest  severity  the  doctrine  of 
constitutionality,  which  was  expressed  during  his  term  of  office  in  acts 
of  open  intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  nations  and  of 
unjustified  aggression  against  some  of  them,  principally  Mexico. 

The  profound  evils  caused  by  revolutions,  coups  d'etat,  and  military 
revolts,  however,  gave  rise  in  some  countries  to  a  trend  favoring  the 
standard  of  legality.  Thus  we  see  that  in  1923  the  five  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  signed  a  pact  by  which  they  bound  themselves  not  to 
recognize  any  government  arising  from  a  coup  d'etat  or  revolution 
against  a  recognized  Clovernment,  until  the  representatives  of  the 
people  had  reorganized  the  country  constitutionally.  This  treaty, 
since  denounced  by  El  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica,  is  still  in  force  be¬ 
tween  (luatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua. 

The  system  created  by  this  convention  was  advocated  first  by  the 
Ecuadorean  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Carlos  Tobar,  who  enun¬ 
ciated  in  1907  the  doctrine  which  bears  his  name.  He  suggested  as  a 
remedy  against  civil  wars  the  nonrecognition  of  governments  arising 
from  revolutions  against  the  Constitution.  This  doctrine  has  been 
criticized  as  being  too  uncompromising.  As  Dr.  Yepes,  the  learned 
Colombian  internationalist,  points  out,  “It  makes  no  distinction 
whatever  between  the  causes  making  a  revolution  necessary.  .  .  . 

Resistance  to  oppression  is  a  natural  right  of  man.” 

A  contribution  of  greater  significance  in  the  important  matter  of 
recognition  and  one  which  seems  to  have  today  more  general  accept¬ 
ance  is  the  doctrine  fonnulated  in  1930  bj^  Genaro  Estrada,  the 
Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  According  to  this  doctrine,  ^ 
Mexico  does  not  explicitly  recognize  new  Governments,  considering  » 
that  the  sovereignty  of  a  nation  is  infringed  when  other  governments 
set  themselves  up  as  judges  of  its  internal  affairs.  Mexico  limits 
itself  to  maintaining  or  retiring  its  diplomatic  agents  or  to  accepting 
or  maintaining  those  accredited  by  the  other  nation,  when  it  con¬ 
siders  such  action  necessary,  without  judging,  either  hastily  or 
a  posteriori,  the  right  of  foreign  States  to  accept,  maintain,  or  change 
their  governments  or  their  authorities. 

Undoubtedly  the  Estrada  Doctrine  is  the  one  most  in  harmony 
with  reality,  the  least  susceptible  to  the  insurmountable  difficulties  of 
the  legalist  thesis,  the  most  flexible  in  its  practical  application,  the 
simplest  in  conception,  the  clearest  in  phraseology. 

Following  in  practice  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  doctrine, 
the  United  States,  returning  first  under  Hoover  and  then  under 
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]{()os(‘V(*lt  to  the  old  JetTcrsonian  rule,  recojini/.ed  the  new  govern¬ 
ments  resulting  from  the  revolutions  which  took  place  in  1930  and 
1931  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Panama,  and  Cuba. 
Later  it  granted  to  the  (lovernments  of  El  Salvador  and  Russia 
long-denied  recognition.  The  consensus  of  the  most  authoritative 
world  opinion  has  sanctioned  the  Estrada  Doctrine,  and  it  should  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  American  contributions  to  inter¬ 
national  law. 

But  it  is  in  the  field  of  jieace;  of  international  solidarity;  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  and  other  ])acilic  means  for  the  solution  of  controversies;  and 
of  the  codilication  of  international  law  that  America  has  accomplished 
its  most  vital  labor.  In  the  century  between  the  Congress  of  Panama 
and  the  Buenos  Aires  Conference,  inteniational  history  in  America 
is  the  history  of  a  continuous,  tenacious,  detennined  effort  on  behalf 
of  peace.  This  fact  is  shown  by  the  numerous  and  advanced  treaties 
of  arbitration,  both  bilateral  and  multilateral,  signed  by  the  American 
nations.  It  is  jiroved  by  the  friendh'  adjustment,  sometimes  by 
means  of  arbitration,  sometimes  by  direct  negotiations,  of  verj*  serious 
controversies  arising  between  different  nations,  such  as  those  concern¬ 
ing  the  boundaries  between  Argentina  and  Paraguay,  Argentina  and 
Brazil,  Argentina  and  Chile;  the  boundary  disputes  between  Venezuela 
and  Colombia,  Bolivia  and  Peru,  (luatemala  and  Honduras,  Haiti 
and  the  Dominician  Reiniblic;  the  Leticia  incident  and  the  long¬ 
standing  Tacna  and  Arica  dispute,  not  to  mention  other  controversies 
which,  like  the  Chaco  cpiestion  and  the  determination  of  the  frontier 
between  Ecuador  and  Peru,  arc  now  on  their  way  to  a  peaceful 
solution.  It  is  also  confinned  by  the  declarations  against  the  right 
of  comiuest  and  on  the  condemnation  of  war,  in  which  the  action  of 
America  anticipated  that  of  Europe.  It  has  just  been  reaffirmed 
by  the  generous  impulse  that  caused  President  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
shortly  after  the  l^eticia  and  C'haco  conflicts,  to  convene  a  special 
congress  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  America  and  by  the 
fraternal  and  anti-war  spirit  in  which  the  Buenos  Aires  conference 
has  set  new  milestones  on  the  path  of  international  peace.  It  is 
proven,  finally,  by  the  numerous  congresses  and  conferences  of  all 
kinds  held  with  the  object  of  creating,  strengthening,  or  perfecting 
economic,  cultural,  and  social  bonds,  all  tending  to  the  further 
development  of  cooperation,  solidarity,  progress,  and  harmony  on 
the  continent. 

In  this  vast  field  of  action  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
American  contribution  to  the  subject  of  the  codification  of  inter¬ 
national  law.  In  his  celebrated  prophetic  letter  written  in  1815, 
Bolivar  conceived  of  an  America  composed  of  “independent  nations 
all  bound  by  one  common  law  which  should  fi.x  their  foreign  relations” 
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niul  jrliiupscd  the  day  when  “the  relations  of  political  societies  would 
receive  a  code  of  public  law  as  a  rule  of  universal  conduct.”  In  the 
('ongress  of  I’anaina  the  IVruvian  delegate  Vidaurre  said,  “Let  us 
draw  up  a  code  of  public  law  which  shall  be  the  wonder  of  the  civilized 
world.”  Between  l<s:i()  and  1840  Me.xico  three  times  proposed  the 
meeting  of  a  congress  to  which  should  he  entrusted  the  drafting  of  an 
international  code.  The  efforts  of  the  C’ongresses  held  in  Lima  in  1877 
and  in  Montevideo  in  1888  towards  the  codification  of  private  interna¬ 
tional  law  had  a  brilliant  culmination  in  Habana  in  1928  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Bustamante  (’ode,  the  work  of  the  noted  Cuban  jurist 
of  that  name,  and  a  contribution  of  the  highest  juriilical  value,  which 
solves  scientifically  and  with  great  wisdom  the  arduous  problems  of 
the  conflict  of  laws. 

The  codification  of  public  international  law  continues  to  progress  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  through  the  concerted  action  of  the  confer¬ 
ences  of  American  States  and  the  congresses  of  jurists.  (.Contributions 
of  exceptional  merit  have  been  Ideber’s  code,  the  project  drawn  up  l)y 
David  Dudley  Field,  and  Pessoa’s  code;  but  the  most  effective  work  is 
that  realized  by  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law.  The 
personal  contribution  of  its  president,  the  eminent  jurist  James  Brown 
Scott,  to  international  law  bibliography  is  amazing  not  only  for  its 
enormous  volume  but  also  for  its  depth  and  erudition,  as  well  as  for  the 
lofty  spirit  of  devotion  to  peace  and  to  law  that  breathes  from  every 
page.  To  the  institute  we  owe  the  Declaration  of  the  Hitjhts  and  Duties 
of  Xations,  a  juridical  gem,  which  with  marvelous  conciseness  and 
profound  wisdom  defines  the  status  of  nations  in  the  international 
community. 

To  the  institute  we  also  owe  the  preparation  of  the  projects  that  have 
served  as  a  basis  for  the  work  of  codification.  A  considerable  number 
of  them  were  discussed  and  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  Jurists  held  at 
Kio  de  Janeiro  in  1927,  and  were  thus  ready  for  final  consideration  by 
subse(|uent  Conferences  of  American  States.  In  the  Habana  Con¬ 
ference  of  1928  important  conventions  were  signed  on  the  following 
subjects:  Maritime  neutrality;  treaties;  juridical  condition  of  foreign¬ 
ers;  diplomatic  agents;  consular  agents;  Pan  American  I'nion;  com¬ 
mercial  aviation.  By  conventions  signed  at  the  Montevideo  ('onfer- 
ence  in  1933  the  following  subjects  were  regulated:  The  nationality  of 
women;  nationality;  extradition;  political  asylum;  the  teaching  of 
history;  the  rights  and  duties  of  States.  In  this  last  convention  the 
principle  of  non-intervention,  so  dear  to  Latin  American  hearts,  was 
affirmed  in  the  clear  and  unecpiivocal  form  that  “Xo  State  has  the  right 
to  intervene  in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  another.”  The 
principle  has  now  been  reaffirmed  and  further  developed  by  the 
Buenos  Aires  conference.  Thus  America  has  already  enacted  a  con- 
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ventional  international  law  that  constitutes  a  very  considerable 
advance  toward  the  desired  goal  of  complete  codification. 

Many  other  matters  of  importance  and  interest  might  be  discussed 
in  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  article,  but  space  is  necessarily  re¬ 
stricted.  The  foregoing  slight  notes  would  seemingly  suffice  to  show 
that  the  contribution  of  American  thought  to  the  formation  ami 
progress  of  the  modern  law  of  nations  has  an  extraordinary  ethical  and 
scientific  value,  and  that  in  realizing  its  destiny  America  has  definitely 
directed  its  life  and  action  towards  the  ideal  of  peace  founded  on  law, 
and  boasts  a  juridical  tradition  which  must  have  undeniable  influence 
on  the  international  law  of  the  future. 


THE  IJOLiVAR  MONUMENT,  PANAMA. 
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H.  GERALD  SMITH 

Chief,  Publicity  Section,  Pan  American  Union 

ImPKOVKMEXT  in  economic  conditions  was  evident  throughout 
the  gi'eater  part  of  Latin  America  in  1 1)3(5,  continuing  tlie  trend  noted 
tluring  the  two  previous  veal’s.  This  improvement  was  based  upon 
both  domestic  and  international  factoi’s,  including  better  prices  for 
important  export  commodities,  a  relative  degree  of  internal  stability 
in  the  currencies  of  most  of  the  twenty  republics,  and  continued 
(‘xpansion  of  local  manufacturing  industries.  Such  unsatisfactory 
conditions  as  existed  in  a  few  countries  could  be  ascribed  principally 
to  an  inability  to  market  exports  successfully,  so  that  their  curren¬ 
cies  were  affected  by  the  lack  of  a  sufficiently  large  favorable  trade 
balance,  wliich  also  influenced  general  domestic  business  conditions 
to  some  extent.  If  there  was  one  unfavorable  factor  common  to 
many  countries,  it  was  the  continued  pressure  on  currencies  growing 
out  of  the  position  of  their  balances  of  international  payments. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  EXPANSION 

A  study  of  the  foreign  trade  statistics  of  those  countries  for  which 
data  are  available  for  a  considerable  part  of  1936  reveals  generally 
that  there  was  an  expansion  of  both  exports  and  imports.  In  Brazil, 
exports  for  the  first  nine  months  were  valued  at  28,104,000  gold 
pounds  sterling,  as  compared  with  24,305,000  in  the  same  period  of 
1935,  while  imports  increased  to  21,966,000  gold  pounds  sterling  in 
compaiison  with  20,082,000  during  nine  months  of  the  previous  year. 
The  cliief  reason  for  the  advance  in  export  values  was  the  large  amount 
of  cotton  shipped,  although  there  was  also  a  considerable  increase  in 
sales  abroad  of  cacao  and  other  products.  Shipments  of  coffee,  the 
dominant  commodity  in  Brazil’s  exports,  increased  slightly. 

In  Chile,  exports  for  the  period  January-September  1936  were 
valued  at  407,900,000  gold  pesos,  an  increase  of  16  percent  over  the 
previous  year,  while  imports  rose  to  256,900,000  gold  pesos  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1936,  an  increase  of  24  percent  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  figure  for  1935.  Argentine  foreign  trade  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1936  showed  a  slight  decline  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  1935,  but  there  were  indications  that  increasing  shipments 
at  favorable  prices  toward  the  close  of  the  year  would  cause  export 
values  to  exceed  those  of  the  previous  year.  For  the  January- 
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THE  CUSTOMHOUSE,  MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY. 

Uruguay  as  well  as  other  Latin  American  countries  participated  in  general  increases  registered  in  both 
e\iK)rt  and  iratwrt  trade. 


gourdes  as  compared  with  35,629,205  in  1934-35;  imports  in  1935-36 
were  valued  at  37,920,626  gourdes  in  comparison  with  41,161,621  in 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

In  two  other  countries,  Mexico  and  Peru,  foreign  trade  also  regis¬ 
tered  increases  during  a  major  part  of  1936,  Mexican  exports  for  the 
first  seven  months  rising  to  467,168,000  pesos  in  comparison  with 
402,506,000  in  the  same  period  of  1935.  In  Peru,  exports  for  eight 
months  reached  a  total  of  213,986,256  soles,  the  highest  since  1929, 
and  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  1935  figure  of  194,251,932 
soles;  while  the  imports,  which  amounted  to  127,818,253  soles,  as 
compared  with  115,100,342  in  1935,  exceeded  even  those  of  1929. 
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In  its  trade  with  Latin  Aineriea  in  1936,  the  Ignited  States  recorded 
{i'ains  over  the  previous  year,  jrreater  advances  being  shown  in  the 
C’aril)bean  area  than  in  South  Aineriea. 

COMPETITION  FOR  LATIN  AMERICAN  MARKETS 

An  outstanding  feature  of  1936  was  the  continued  expansion  of 
(lerinan  sales  to  many  Latin  American  countries.  For  the  most 
part,  tliis  was  achieved  through  the  use  of  a  system  whereby  Latin 
American  exports  to  fJermany  had  to  be  balanced  completely  or  to  a 
major  extent  by  Latin  American  purchases  of  German  good,  which 
in  this  way  could  be  made  available  to  consumers  in  Latin  America 
at  prices  considerably  less  than  those  charged  for  comparable  mer¬ 
chandise  from  other  countries. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  it  became  evident  that  Germany  was 
encountering  more  difficulty  in  placing  her  exports  in  Latin  American 
markets.  Though  sales  of  German  goods  were  still  increasing,  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  third  quarter  of  1936  was  much  less  than  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  In  the  first  six  months  of  the  year, 
exports  of  German  goods  to  the  20  Kepublics  showed  an  increase  of 
44  percent  over  the  corresponding  figure  for  1935.  For  nine  months 
of  1936,  the  rate  of  increase  had  fallen  to  33  percent  as  compared 
with  Januarv-September,  1935,  and  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  year 
alone,  the  sales  were  only  17  percent  more  than  those  for  the  same 
period  of  the  previous  year. 

Another  trend  of  importance  in  German-Latin  American  trade  in 
1936  was  the  decline  in  German  imports  from  the  20  Kepublics. 
During  1935  the  statistics  for  six  months,  nine  months  and  the  third 
(piarter  show  a  substantial  but  declining  e.xcess  of  German  imports, 
but  during  the  corresponding  periods  of  1936,  the  import  balance 
continued  to  decline,  and  during  the  third  quarter  German  exports  to 
Latin  America  exceeded  imports.  This  was  due  both  to  an  expansion 
of  exports  and  to  a  shrinkage  in  imports  from  that  area.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table,  from  official  German  sources,  shows  the  trade  of  the  Reich 
with  the  20  Latin  American  Republics  for  six  months,  nine  months 
and  the  third  quarter  of  1935  and  1936; 

German  trade  with  Latin  America,  1935-36 


(In  thousands  of  reichmarks] 


Inijiorts  j 

Exiwrts 

28*i,3()3 

425,589 

159, 225 

271, 224 

139, 286 

111,999 

287,926 
4ia  199 

230, 155 

361, 043 

122,273 

130,888 
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Cour(«iy  of  the  loteroceanic  Railway  of  Mexico.  T-H. 

TIIK  PKNOLKS  MINK,  -MEXlCt). 

The  eoiinoinir  welfare  of  the  Hepublic  is  deiiendeiit  in  large  measure  on  the  luiiiing  inilustries.  Mexitxj 
produees  more  silver  than  any  other  country. 


Duriiij;  1934  and  1935,  a  widely  discussed  development  in  Latin 
America  was  the  sharp  increase  in  sales  of  Japanese  {joods  to  that 
area.  In  the  case  of  practically  all  Latin  American  nations,  Japanese 
sales  heavily  outweighed  purchases  from  those  Republics.  During 
193G  a  decided  change  took  place  in  Japanese-Ditin  American  trade 
relations,  as  restrictions  on  imports  from  Japan  and  increasing  com¬ 
petition  from  Gennany  and  other  countries  cut  down  Japanese  sales; 
on  the  other  hand,  Japan  sharply  increased  purchases  of  Latin 
American  products,  ^^^lereas  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1935 
Japan  sold  goods  worth  82,254,055  yen  to  all  Latin  America,  she 
purchased  commodities  worth  only  32,947,717  yen.  In  the  same 
period  of  193(),  Japanese  sales  had  declined  to  77,873,115  yen,  while 
purchases  rose  to  a  figure  e.xceeding  sales,  82,685,045  yen. 

MAXUFACTrniXG  PUOGUESS 

Notable  in  1936  were  the  advances  made  in  a  number  of  Latin 
.Vmerican  countries  in  manufacturing,  a  continuance  of  a  trend 
especially  marked  during  the  last  few  yeai-s.  Textiles,  footwear, 
household  goods  of  all  kinds,  and  many  other  consumer  products  are 
being  turned  out  in  growing  quantities  every  year,  domestic  industries 
receiving  increasing  degrees  of  tariff  protection.  The  production  of 
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building  materials,  stimulated  by  extensive  construction  programs, 
also  advanced.  From  such  countries  as  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Mexico,  where  manufacturing  has  been  most  thorouglily  developed, 
came  reports  that  in  many  instances  factories  were  operating  on  two 
shifts  a  day,  and  even  through  the  entire  24  hours  in  certain  industries 
during  rush  periods.  The  advance  of  manufacturing  in  Latin  America 
is  naturally  making  its  effect  felt  upon  the  character  of  imports,  and 
tariff  schedules  are  being  designed  to  encourage  the  importation  on 
the  one  hand  of  articles  not  in  a  completely  finished  state  of  manu¬ 
facture,  or  certain  raw  materials  not  available  locally,  and  on  the 
other,  of  machinery  which  may  be  used  in  fabricating  or  assembling, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  semi-manufactures  whose  inflow  is  encouraged. 

The  absence  in  Latin  America  of  certain  basic  elements  essential 
for  what  are  known  as  “heavy”  industries,  especially  the  lack  of  coal 
and  iron  within  reasonable  distance  of  each  other,  has  resulted  in 
manufacturing  developing  almost  entirely  for  the  production  of 
consumers  goods.  This  trend  apjiears  likely  to  continue,  and  devel¬ 
opments  of  the  past  few  years  indicate  that  a  wide  field  is  open  for 
the  expansion  of  manufacturing  along  these  lines. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  DIFFICULTIES 

From  the  international  point  of  view,  the  chief  source  of  trouble  in 
the  economic  field  in  several  Latin  American  countries  in  1936  was 
the  lack  of  foreign  exchange  with  which  to  meet  obligations  payable 
abroad  in  foreign  currencies.  Though  the  foreign  exchange  value  of 
most  currencies  fluctuated  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  a  few 
currencies  even  strengthened,  Latin  American  currencies  as  a  whole 
are  still  in  a  difficult  position  in  comparison  with  pre-depression  years. 
If  a  table  were  to  be  set  up  showing  the  value  of  I..atin  American 
currencies  in  terms  of  the  dollar  and  the  pound  sterling  in  1929,  and 
beside  this  were  to  be  placed  another  table  showing  the  relationship 
today  of  the  various  monetary  units  in  relation  to  the  dollar  and 
pound,  the  fact  would  be  clear  that  Latin  American  currencies  today 
are  worth  relatively  much  less  in  terms  of  foreign  money  than  they  were 
in  1929,  even  making  allowances,  of  course,  for  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar,  the  pound  and  other  units  of  greatest  international  importance. 

This  fact,  which  has  not  been  generally  commented  upon,  is 
significant  and  important.  It  means  that  in  the  balances  of  inter¬ 
national  payments  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  there  are  many 
and  important  items  which  must  be  paid  abroad  in  foreign  money 
which  has  not  been  affected  by  the  depression  to  nearly  the  same 
extent  as  have  Latin  American  currencies.  For  example,  since  the 
value  of  the  Brazilian  milreis  today  in  terms  of  the  present  dollar  is 
just  half  what  it  was  in  1929,  it  is  obvious  that  to  cover  an  obligation 
in  dollars,  twice  as  many  milreis  will  be  required.  Obvious  also  is 
the  continued  effect  of  such  demands  on  the  external  value  of  the 
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Courtesy  of  the  Munson  Steamship  Line. 

THE  BAXK  OF  BOSTON,  BUENOS  AIRES. 

Monetary  stabilization  and  exchange  control  were  among  the  topics  considered  at  the  recent  Conference  (or 
the  Maintenance  of  Peace  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires. 

inilreis  and  other  currency  units  when  the  Latin  American  units 
needed  to  meet  a  dollar  or  other  foreign  currency  obligation  are 
double  or  more  the  number  required  when  the  obligation  was  origi¬ 
nally  contracted.  Though  the  decline  in  the  international  value  of 
Latin  American  currencies  since  1929  is  but  one  phase  in  a  trend 
which  may  be  traced  back  over  a  century  and  more,  equilibrium  in 
the  Latin  American  balances  of  international  payments  cannot  be 
expected  until  some  readjustment  is  made  in  the  present  structure  of 
foreign  obligations,  or  larger  world  markets  are  made  accessible  for 
Latin  American  exports. 

There  is  in  reality  nothing  contradictory  between  the  increasing 
value  of  Latin  American  exports  in  1936  noted  above,  and  the 
exchange  difficulties  just  mentioned,  for  the  reason  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  domestic  price  levels  in  Latin  America  have  not  risen  to  the  same 
extent  that  the  international  value  of  currencies  has  declined.  With 
currencies  devaluated  in  line  with  price  declines  for  important  export 
commodities,  producers  continued  to  receive  approximately  the  same 
return  as  previously,  in  terms  of  their  currencies’  domestic  value. 
As  world  prices  rose  but  the  currencies’  domestic  value  did  not  rise 
proportionately,  higher  returns  were  possible.  This  left  producers  in 
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a  relatively  satisfactorj’  position  when  domestic  prices  did  not  rise  as 
much  as  the  curency  had  declined  in  value  externally.  Prices  of 
imported  floods  did,  of  course,  rise  to  an  extent  roughly  proportionate 
to  the  amount  of  external  currency  devaluation,  but  this  did  not 
hinder  the  advancing  movement  of  domestic  business  which,  in  several 
countries,  is  nearly  or  completely  hack  to  pre-depression  levels. 
Vitally  important  as  the  successful  marketing  of  export  commodities 
is  to  Latin  America,  one  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  economic  recovery 
which  has  and  is  taking  place  upon  a  domestic  basis.  The  better 
position  of  Latin  American  exports  in  1930  has  accentuated  and 
carried  this  recovery  movement  forward. 

EXPANSION  OF  COTTON  PRODUCTION 

Noteworthy  in  1930  was  the  expansion  of  cotton  production  in 
several  Latin  American  countries,  the  continuance  of  a  trend  noted 
in  recent  years,  and  due  in  part  to  the  United  States  cotton  program 
and  in  jiart  to  other  factors.  By  the  close  of  the  year  the  four  chief 
producing  nations,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  had  become 
a  factor  of  importance  in  the  world  cotton  market,  providing  over  10 
percent  of  the  supply  entering  inteniational  commerce,  in  comparison 
with  less  than  4  percent  a  few  years  ago.  This  increased  participation 
in  world  cotton  trade  by  Latin  American  nations  was  effected  in  the 
face  of  production  rising  to  record  proportions  in  the  world  as  a  whole. 
Brazil  led  the  advance,  taking  fifth  place  among  world  producers  as 
relatively  favorable  cotton  prices  and  other  factors  tended  to  divert 


Coiirtruy  oC  the  hiinktry  of  Agriculture,  BraxU. 

TUAN'SPOUTINd  COTTON,  STATE  OF  PIAL'JIY,  BKAZIC. 

The  cotton-producing  nations  of  Latin  .\inerica,  with  Brazil  in  the  lead,  continued  to  increase  their  output 
of  that  staple  during  193G. 
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national  interest  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  heretofore  dominant 
coffee  industry.  Indications  from  Brazil  and  Argentina  are  to  the 
effect  that  even  greater  areas  wdll  be  devoted  to  cotton  in  the  coming 
year.  Accompanying  the  increase  in  cotton  ])roduction  in  several 
countries  has  been  the  ex])ansion  of  the  textile  industry. 

COMMEUriAL  POLICIES 

During  the  course  of  the  past  year,  Nicaragua,  (ruatemala,  and 
C'osta  Rica  signed  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  the  United  States, 
pacts  based  upon  the  unconditional  most-favored-nation  clause. 
This  brought  to  eight  the  number  of  Latin  American  countries  which 
have  negotiated  trade  agreements  with  the  United  States  since  1934, 
the  others  being  Brazil,  Cuba,  Haiti,  Colombia,  and  Honduras.  In 
the  pacts  with  the  three  countries  mentioned,  concessions  by  the 
United  States  included  the  binding  upon  the  free  list  of  such  com¬ 
modities  as  coffee  and  bananas,  which  were  of  great  importance  to 
the  republics  concenied,  and  the  lowering  of  duties  upon  other  less 
im])ortant  products.  Latin  American  concessions  included  lowered 
rates  of  duty  on  a  number  of  manufactured  products  which  the  United 
States  was  in  a  position  to  supply. 


<*ourt«*y  of  C.  R.  Cain«roB. 

A  TRAIXLOAIF  OF  SUGARCANE,  SOURCE  OF  CURA’S  CHIEF  PRODUCT  AXI) 


EXPORT. 

The  series  of  reciprocal  trade  aKreements  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  American  countries— 
of  which  the  first  was  signed  with  Cuba  in  1934— was  augmente<i  by  three  during  193C;  those  signed 
with  Nicaragua,  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  HIGHWAY  IN  ARGENTINA. 


On  December  27,  1936,  President  Justo  formally  inaugurated  the  225-miie  road  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
Rosario,  a  link  in  the  Pan  American  Highway  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Washington. 


At  the  Inter-Amcrican  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace 
held  in  Bnenos  Aires  from  December  1  to  23, 1936,  the  Latin  American 
Republics  pledged  their  support  to  the  economic  program  suggested 
by  the  United  States.  This  plan,  advanced  by  Secretary  of  State 
C^ordell  Hull  as  a  contribution  to  w'orld  peace,  was  originally  proposed 
and  supported  at  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  meeting  in  Montevideo  in  December  1933,  and  was  based  upon 
two  fundamental  principles:  the  lowering  of  barriers  to  international 
trade  as  soon  and  as  completely  as  possible,  and  equality  of  treatment 
and  opportunity  for  all  nations  in  world  commerce,  based  upon 
the  imconditional  most-favored-nation  clause. 

The  need  of  Latin  American  nations  for  export  markets  caused 
several  Republics  to  continue  or  become  a  part  of  complicated 
European  arrangements  of  quotas  and  other  methods  tending  toward 
bilateral  trade  balancing.  Such  measures  were,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  forced  upon  La  tin- American  nations  as  the  price  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  share  of  European  markets  for  their  exports.  Compensation  or 
clearing  agreements,  by  their  nature,  have  a  restrictive  effect  upon 
the  amount  of  foreign  exchange  available  to  meet  obligations  to 
nations  with  which  such  pacts  have  not  been  negotiated,  and  are  not 
in  line  with  the  principle  of  equality  of  treatment  for  all  nations. 
The  close  of  1936  found  a  number  of  such  agreements  in  effect  betw'een 
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Latin  American  and  European  countries,  though  the  former  group, 
by  pledging  their  support  at  Buenos  Aires  to  a  lowering  of  trade 
barriers  and  equality  in  international  commerce,  in  effect  promised 
that  this  type  of  barrier  would  be  ended  as  soon  as  possible. 

TRANSPORTATION  ADVANCES 

In  many  parts  of  Latin  America  in  1936,  notable  advances  were 
made  in  aerial  and  highway  transportation.  Pan  American  Airways 
in  July  announced  the  inauguration  of  faster  schedules  between  many 
points  in  the  American  republics;  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires  in 
four  and  one-half  days;  dawn  to  dusk  flights  between  the  United 
States  and  northern  South  America.  Larger  and  more  luxurious  air 
liners  were  placed  in  service  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demands  of 
the  air-minded  Americas.  While  major  emphasis  in  1936  was  placed 
upon  providing  faster  and  more  frequent  service  on  routes  already 
established,  a  development  of  importance  was  the  extension  of  air 
services  across  the  heart  of  South  America  between  Brazilian  and 
Bolivian  towns.  Everywhere  during  the  year,  new  records  were  set 
in  the  number  of  passengers  and  the  amount  of  cargo  carried  by  air. 
In  mountainous  sections  of  west  coast  republics,  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ments  were  recorded  in  carrying  heavy  mining  equipment  to  distant 
locations  in  a  few  hours,  areas  hitherto  only  accessible  after  days  or 
weeks  of  diflicult  surface  travel. 

A  major  accomplishment  in  1936  was  the  official  opening  early  in 
July  of  the  portion  of  the  Mexican  section  of  the  Pan  American  High¬ 
way  lying  between  the  United  States  border  and  Mexico  City.  In 
Central  America,  highway  and  bridge  construction  and  surveys 
advanced,  bringing  measurably  closer  the  day  when  the  Highway  will 
extend  at  least  as  far  southward  as  Panama.  In  South  America,  the 
Argentine  government  carried  forward  work  on  its  extensive  three 
year  road  building  program;  on  December  27,  President  Justo  of 
Argentina  formally  opened  a  section  of  the  Pan  American  Highway 
in  that  country,  a  stretch  of  225  miles  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Rosario. 
C'onstruction  was  advanced  in  several  other  Republics,  and  in  Peru 
the  abolishment  of  highway  tolls  marked  an  important  step  in  the 
encouragement  of  the  use  of  highways. 

WORLD  PRICE  MOVE-MENTS 

The  index  of  world  prices  for  a  number  of  basic  raw  materials  of 
which  Latin  American  countries  are  important  producers,  moved  up¬ 
ward  during  1936.  By  October,  the  latest  month  for  which  most 
statistics  are  available  at  this  writing,  the  price  index  for  coffee,  cotton, 
wheat,  sugar,  and  corn  had  shown  a  rising  movement  in  comparison 
with  the  level  at  the  close  of  1935.  For  October,  the  index  for  tin  was 
at  a  lower  level  than  that  registered  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  but 
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November  brought  a  considerable  increase  in  tin  prices  attendant 
upon  renewal  of  the  international  production  agreement  for  a  period 
of  five  years. 

The  effect  of  higher  world  prices  for  important  export  commodities 
of  several  Latin  American  nations  may  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of 
the  volume  and  value  of  the  exports  of  these  countries  in  1935  and 
1936.  Taking  Argentina  as  an  example,  preliminary  statistics  cover¬ 
ing  the  first  10  months  show  that  exports  in  that  period  had  a  volume 
of  11,361,000  metric  tons  and  a  value  of  1,287,747,000  paper  pesos. 
The  tonnage  volume  was  18.6  percent  less  than  in  the  corresponding 


A  COFFEE  WAREHOUSE  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

ColTee  wa.s  but  one  uf  the  leading  agricultural  products  of  Latin  America  for  which  the  world  price  inde-x 
showed  an  increase  in  1936. 


period  of  1935,  but  the  value  was  only  3.3  percent  less.  In  Peru,  on 
the  basis  of  nine  months’  figures,  there  was  an  increase  of  about  7  or  8 
percent  in  the  unit  value  of  exports  in  1936  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year. 

Statistics  are  not  generally  available  on  the  movement  of  internal 
prices,  but  of  those  countries  for  which  data  have  been  received 
Chile  shows  possibly  the  most  pronounced  trend.  After  remaining 
quite  stable  for  three  years  following  the  inflationary  period  of  1932 
and  1933,  the  general  index  of  wholesale  prices  began  to  move  upward 
again  in  1936,  and  by  September  was  16  percent  above  the  level  a 
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year  before.  In  Mexico,  also,  the  index  showed  an  upward  trentl  in 
1936,  rising  from  93.4  in  January  to  102.8  in  August  (1929=100). 
^\liat  slight  change  there  was  in  the  prices  of  articles  of  common  use 
in  Colombia  was  in  an  upward  direction.  In  Peru  the  wholesale 
price  index  showed  a  slight  but  steady  upward  movement  during  the 
eight  months  of  the  year  for  which  data  are  available. 

PUBLIC  DEBT  DEVELOPMENTS 

)Miile  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  secure  detailed  information  on  the 
financial  position  of  Latin  American  governments  during  1936,  it  is 
known  that  improved  business  conditions  in  the  majority  of  countries 
resulted  in  larger  revenues.  In  some  cases,  however,  increased  ex¬ 
penditures  offset  the  higher  fiscal  receipts.  During  the  course  of  the 
year  the  government  of  Argentina  effected  a  successful  debt  conversion 
in  the  United  States,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  securing  buyers  for  new 
bonds  at  lower  rates  of  interest.  This  action  followed  similar  success¬ 
ful  operations  in  the  London  financial  market  and  reflected  the  high 
esteem  in  which  the  Argentine  national  government  securities  are  held. 

Other  debt  developments  during  the  year  included  a  rearrangement 
of  service  on  the  foreign  obligations  of  the  government  of  El  Salvador, 
which  was  concluded  in  April  by  a  contract  between  the  government 
and  bondholders’  representatives;  a  plan  brought  to  completion  in 
July  for  a  readjustment  of  service  on  Costa  Rican  foreign  obligations, 
which  it  is  understood  had  to  be  suspended  toward  the  close  of  the  year 
owing  to  difficulties  of  execution;  a  readjustment  by  the  government 
of  Guatemala  on  the  Los  Altos  Railway  obligations,  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  government  debt  to  the  International  Railways  of  Central 
America. 
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The  following  pages  contain  a  few  of  the  innumerable  stories, 
legends,  myths  and  songs  that  have  given  pleasure  to  generations  of 
children  in  the  Americas,  and  have  lingered  in  their  memories  after 
they  are  old  and  wise,  a  happy  legacy  to  be  handed  down  to  the 
unconscious  guardianship  of  their  descendants.  Other  tales  and 
tunes  have  lightened  the  day’s  work  for  men  and  women.  In  these 
simple  stories  and  songs  may  be  found  some  of  the  primitive  lore  of 
the  original  inhabitants  of  our  continent,  some  thought  of  those  who 
came  to  America  from  Europe,  some  of  the  merry-making  of  our 
neighbors  of  today,  and  some  of  the  wisdom  common  to  all  races 
and  ages.  This  brief  selection,  innocent  of  scientific  pretension,  is  of¬ 
fered  purely  for  the  reader’s  entertainment. 


Soulptnrr  by  Jo«4  Juad  ZorrilU  de  San  Martin. 

“TRADITION” 
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ONE  POINT  MORE  THAN  THE  DEVIL' 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old  farmer  who  lived  with  his  wife 
and  three  sons  in  great  poverty.  One  day  the  oldest  boy,  tired  of 
being  poor,  said  to  his  parents,  “Give  me  your  blessing,  for  I  want  to 
see  the  world  and  earn  my  living.  Perhaps,  with  God’s  help,  things 
may  go  better  with  me  somewhere  else.  I  shall  try  my  luck.” 

Ilis  mother  and  father,  half  weeping,  gave  him  their  blessing,  and 
the  boy  started  out  to  see  the  world. 

He  passed  through  lands  rich  beyond  anything  he  had  ever  seen, 
mountainous  countries  and  flat  countries  and  cities  with  countless 
inhabitants.  .  .  .  But  nowhere  did  he  find  work,  and  he  was 

thinking  of  returning  home  when  one  day  he  came  to  a  very  large 
house,  standing  alone  on  a  great  barren  mountain. 

He  knocked,  and  a  tall  man  with  a  beard  like  a  goat’s  and  eyes 
like  live  coals  came  out: 

“'NMiat  the  dickens!  AVhat  are  you  doing,  wandering  about  here, 
earthworm?”  the  man  said. 

“I’m  looking  for  a  job,”  replied  the  lad. 

“I  can  give  you  something  to  do.  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  can 

you  read?” 

“Read!  No,  sir.  Since  my  parents  are  very  poor,  I  never  went  to 
school  because  I  never  had  any  clean  clothes.” 

“Good,  then!  You  are  liired.” 

The  man  with  the  eyes  like  live  coals  (who  was  really  the  Devil) 
gave  the  farmer  boy  a  simple  task.  It  was  only  to  change  the  con¬ 
tents  of  three  rooms  full  of  books  to  three  other  empty  rooms  just  like 
them.  The  books  were  getting  mouldy  and  the  owner  wanted  them 
aired.  The  boy  had  one  other  duty  besides  that:  to  milk  the  cows 
kept  in  a  barnyard  ne.xt  to  the  house,  and  to  await  the  return  of  the 
owner,  who  was  going  away  on  a  trip,  with  three  kettles  of  boiling 
milk. 

The  owner  came  hack  at  the  end  of  a  month. 

The  boy  had  not  been  able  to  finish  more  than  a  third  of  the  task 
in  that  time.  The  Devil  was  annoyed  and  dismissed  him,  but  gave 
him  a  hatful  of  gold  coins. 

Then  the  second  brother  tried  his  luck,  hut  he  too  proved  incapable 
of  satisfying  the  Devil’s  demands. 

Finally  it  was  the  turn  of  Sulca,  the  youngest  son.  lie  cleaned  and 
transferred  the  library  in  four  or  five  months.  And  moreover,  as  he 


>  From  “Los  Qauchos,”  by  Juan  Carlos  D&valos,  Buenos  Aires,  1928. 
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could  read  he  not  only  earned  his  salary  but  also  learned  a  great  deal, 
since  he  read,  one  after  another,  all  the  Devil’s  books.  All,  and  one 
more — -one  more  that  the  Devil  had  not  read,  a  huge  black  book, 
extremely  old  and  wonneaten. 

AVhen  he  had  finished,  Sulca  waited  for  the  owner  with  the  three 
kettles  of  boiling  milk. 

One  afternoon  the  Devil,  spitting  sparks,  arrived  on  his  black  horse. 
He  dismounted  and  Sulca  offered  him  the  milk.  The  De\dl  drank  each 
kettleful  at  a  single  draft,  without  blinking  and  without  burning 
himself.  Then  he  gave  a  huge  sigh  of  satisfaction  and  wiped  his 
beard  with  a  corner  of  his  poncho. 

“AVliat  the  dickens!”  he  exclaimed.  “Have  the  books  been 
moved?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“How  much  do  I  owe  you  for  your  work?” 

“Whatever  you  tliink  right,  sir.” 

“Good.  Ix)ok  here,  choose  for  yourself  the  saddle  horse  that  suits 
you  best.  Take  one  of  the  mules  in  the  barnyard,  load  it  with  two  of 
the  baskets  of  silver  in  that  room,  and  go  home  in  peace.  And  when 
you  get  there,  just  untie  the  mule  and  the  horse,  for  they  will  return 
of  their  own  accord.  Now  I  am  going  to  lie  down  and  sleep  for  seven 
days  and  seven  nights.” 

They  said  goodby  to  each  other,  and  the  Devil  locked  himself  in  his 
rooms,  but  Sulca  was  well  aware,  thanks  to  the  books,  with  whom  ho 
would  have  to  reckon  in  the  future.  The  mule  suggested  to  him 
belonged  to  a  drove  of  souls  possessed  by  evil  spirits,  and  to  come  close 
to  any  one  of  them  meant  being  pitilessly  devoured. 

But  Sulca  knew  the  secret  formula.  He  approached  the  monster  on 
the  right  side,  seized  him  by  one  ear,  and  shouted  at  him,  “The  Cross, 
Devil!”  The  mule,  tamed,  let  itself  be  saddled  and  Sulca  arrived  safe 
and  sound  at  his  father’s  house. 

And  then  the  persecution  by  the  Devil  began. 

Thanks  to  the  treasure  brought  back  by  Sulca,  the  farmer’s  family 
was  now  wealthy;  old  and  young  spent  silver  like  water.  One  day 
Sulca  warned  his  father:  “See  here,  dad,  next  Sunday  a  rich  gaucho, 
very  well  mounted,  is  going  to  come  to  these  parts  and  challenge  you  to 
a  race,  and  you  must  accept.  But  you  must  not  race  him  with  any  of 
the  good  horses,  but  with  a  bony  broken-down  hack,  to  show  your  scorn 
for  him.  That  hack  will  be  I,  for  I  know  how  to  change  myself  into  a 
horse  or  any  other  animal  at  will ;  and  I  am  going  to  win  the  race  over 
the  rich  gaucho ’s  horse.  The  rich  gaucho  is  the  Devil!  Accept  any 
bets  against  me,  and  make  the  most  of  them,  dad!” 

“After  you  have  won,  the  Devil  is  going  to  offer  to  buy  me.  You 
will  sell  me,  of  course,  for  the  Devil  pays  well,  but  there’s  just  one 
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thing  I  must  warn  you  of:  be  careful  not  to  sell  me  with  the  bridle 
on.  Just  as  soon  as  the  deal  is  closed,  take  off  the  bridle.  Under¬ 
stand?” 

“Don’t  worry,  my  boy.” 

Sunday  came  and  everything  happened  just  as  Sulca  had  foreseen: 
the  broken-down  hack  won  the  race,  the  rich  gaucho  paid  his  bets  on 
the  sp<»t,  and  suggested  the  purchase. 

Sulca’s  father  accepted  .  .  .  and  carried  away  by  the  sight 

of  so  mucli  money,  he  forgot  his  promise  and  delivered  his  son  with 
the  bridle  on. 

Sulca  trotted  across  the  country  ridden  by  the  Devil,  who  almost 
ran  him  through  with  his  long  spurs,  and  whipped  him  until  the  blood 
started. 

“Ah,  miserable  earthworm!”  grunted  Satan.  “I’ll  teach  you  to  read 
hooks  and  learn  things  that  are  none  of  your  business.” 

Ihe  Devil,  on  the  way  to  his  own  ranch,  dismounted  to  rest  for  a 
moment  at  the  house  of  a  kinky-headed  negro  who  was  a  friend  of  his. 

Sulca  had  been  tied  in  the  shade  of  a  willow  tree  by  a  lake  in  front  of 
the  negro’s  house.  \Mule  the  two  friends  were  talking  and  taking 
mate  in  the  shade,  a  negro  servant  boy  passed  the  horse  on  his  way  to 
fetch  water  from  the  lake.  The  miserable  appearance  of  the  poor 
thirsty  horse  moved  him  to  compassion.  He  patted  and  stroked  the 
horse,  and  then  took  off  his  bridle  so  that  he  could  drink. 

“What  the  dickens!  Don’t  take  off  his  bridle!”  shouted  the  Devil, 
but  the  boy  paid  no  attention.  The  home  jumped  into  the  water  and 
changed  himself  into  a  catfish.  The  Devil  jumped  after  him  and 
changed  himself  into  a  giltheatl.  The  gilthead  set  to  work  to  chase  the 
catfish,  and  was  about  to  seize  it  when  the  catfish,  having  reached  the 
other  shore,  turned  into  a  deer  which  began  to  run  over  the  mountain. 

The  gilthead  came  out  of  the  lake  and  turned  into  a  hound  which 
started  running  at  full  speed  after  the  deer,  but  when  the  hound  was 
on  the  point  of  catching  it  and  tearing  it  to  pieces,  the  deer  changed 
into  a  dove.  Then  the  hound  became  a  hawk  which  soared  up  into 
the  sky  after  its  prey. 

AMien  the  dove  tired,  it  turned  into  a  hummingbird  and  took  refuge 
in  the  feathers  of  an  eagle  flying  by.  The  hawk  then  turned  into  a 
condor,  and  the  condor,  lifting  himself  up  to  the  clouds,  followed  the 
eagle  until  he  overtook  him. 

The  two  began  to  fight,  and  as  they  passed  over  a  very  high  tower, 
the  hummingbird  slipped  away  from  the  eagle’s  feathers  and  flew 
into  a  window.  ^Vl^en  the  condor  tried  to  squeeze  after  the  hum¬ 
mingbird,  Sulca,  returning  suddenly  to  his  normal  shape,  shouted, 
“The  Cross,  Devil!”  and  the  enormous  condor  vanished  like  smoke  in 
the  wind. 
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At  that  very  nionieut  a  beautiful  golden-haired  princess  was  looking 
out  of  the  tower  window.  She  was  a  giant’s  daughter.  And  when 
Suica  saw  her,  and  she  saw  Sulca,  the  two  fell  desperately  in  love. 

Sulca  spoke  first,  and  said,  “I  know  who  you  are,  my  child.  I  know 
that  your  father  holds  you  captive  in  this  tower,  and  I  am  the  one 
destined  to  free  you  from  your  terrible  father,  who  is  set  on  marrying 
you  to  a  prince  whom  you  hate  with  all  your  soul.  The  condor  that 
was  chasing  me  was  none  other  than  the  Devil,  from  whose  evil  arts  1 
have  been  able  to  save  myself  up  to  now  because  of  the  knowledge  I 
learned  in  books.  Listen  to  me  carefully,  my  dear,  and  hear  what  is 
in  store  for  us: 

“Your  father  is  going  to  fall  seriously  ill,  and  none  of  the  physicians 
in  these  regions  will  be  able  to  cure  him.  Wlien  he  is  at  death’s  door, 
an  aged  foreign  seer  with  white  beard  will  come  and,  calling  his 
ine.xhaustible  resources  into  play,  will  effect  a  miraculous  cure. 

“Your  father,  to  reward  him  for  that  cure,  will  offer  him  half  his 
immense  fortune;  but  the  magician,  feigning  great  lack  of  interest,  will 
refuse  to  accept  any  money  in  payment  for  his  services.  The  giant, 
his  pride  touched,  will  persist  in  his  offers,  until  the  magician  will 
linally  say,  ‘Since  you  insist,  1  beg  you  to  give  me  all  the  princess’s 
jewels,  without  any  exception.’ 

“You  are  to  agree  to  hand  over  all  your  jewels  and  when  they  bring 
you  before  the  magician  you  will  give  him,  one  by  one,  your  earrings, 
your  bracelets,  your  girdles,  your  anklets,  your  necklaces,  your  splen¬ 
did  diadems,  and  your  rings.  You  will  give  him  all  3"Our  jewels,  all 
but  a  little  gold  ring  which  you  will  wear  on  a  chain  around  your  neck; 
because  that  ring  will  be  I.  The  bearded  magician,  not  satisfied, 
will  insist:  ‘There’s  one  ring  missing  here,’  he  will  say,  ‘the  ring  which 
the  girl  is  wearing  hidden  in  her  bosom.’ 

“Only  then  will  you  untie  me  from  the  chain,  but  instead  of  putting 
the  ring  in  his  hand,  you  will  throw  it  down  so  that  it  will  roll  on  a 
table.  From  then  on,  no  matter  what  happens,  you  must  stay 
motionless,  quiet,  silent,  like  a  statue.  The  rest  is  up  to  me. 

“Now  promise  me  that  j'ou  will  do  just  w'hat  I  ask  you,  and  as  a 
rew'ard  for  your  discretion  I  shall  confound  the  DevU,  I  shall  save 
many  souls  now  under  a  spell,  and  finally,  I  shall  marry  you, — that 
is,  if  y^ou  love  me  as  I  love  jmu,  my  fair  one,  the  light  of  my  eyes!’’ 

The  girl  willingly  agreed.  Sulca  changed  himself  into  a  gold  ring 
and,  trembling  with  fear  and  love,  she  took  it  in  her  hands,  wiiite  as 
jasmine,  and  hung  it  about  her  neck. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait  before  everj^thing  Sulca  had  said  happened 
just  as  he  had  foretold. 

And  it  so  happened  that  when  the  girl  threw  the  ring  down  to  roll 
across  the  table,  it  fell  to  the  floor  and  as  it  fell  it  turned  into  a  pome- 
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granate.  The  pomegranate  was  broken  open  by  the  fall,  and  the 
seeds  scattered  over  the  floor  like  ruby  beads. 

^^^len  the  bearded  magician  saw  that,  be  immediatel^y  turned  him¬ 
self  into  a  ben  with  chickens.  The  ben  and  the  chickens  began  to 
peck  at  the  seeds,  and,  when  not  one  was  left,  the  ben  and  chickens 
turned  into  a  cock.  Then  the  cock  flew  to  the  window  and,  pausing 
on  the  sill,  be  filled  the  air  with  bis  song  of  triumph. 

The  princess  was  on  the  point  of  falling  in  a  faint,  and  she  would 
certainly  [have  died  of  grief,  if  one  pomegranate  seed  bad  not  re¬ 
mained  bidden  in  her  shoe.  Before  the  cock  bad  finished  crowing,  the 
pomegranate  seed  turned  into  a  fox  which,  creeping  out  of  the  girl’s 
shoe,  threw  himself  on  the  cock,  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  ate 
him  up.  Then  the  fox  turned  into  Sulca,  and  Sulca  and  the  princess 
embraced  and  kissed  each  other  with  delight,  like  the  betrothed  pair 
that  they  were,  and  later  they  were  married  and  lived  happily  for 
many  years. 

And  that  was  the  grain  of  knowledge  that  Sulca  had  learned.  One 
point,  just  one  point  more  than  the  Devil! 


BOLIVIA 


HUIRAKHOCHA' 

According  to  the  widespread  tradition  generally  accepted,  with 
slight  variations,  by  the  Indians,  Huirakhocha  rose  from  Lake 
Titicaca,  made  heaven  and  earth,  created  men  and,  giving  them  a 
lord  to  rule  over  them,  returned  to  the  lake.  But  as  the  people  did  not 
obey  the  commandments  that  he  laid  upon  them,  he  once  more  rose 
from  the  depths  of  Titicaca’s  waters,  accompanied  by  other  men,  and 
went  to  Tiahuanacu  where,  angered  by  the  disobedience  he  found,  he 
turned  into  stone  those  who  were  guilty. 

Up  until  then  everyone  had  lived  in  the  dark;  “he  next  ordered 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  to  come  out  and  mount  the  heavens 
to  give  light  to  the  world,  and  that  was  done.  They  say,  too,  that  he 
created  the  moon  with  more  light  than  the  sun,  and  on  that  account 
the  jealous  sun,  just  when  he  was  going  to  mount  the  heavens,  threw  a 
handful  of  ashes  in  her  face  and  ever  since  her  light  has  been  dimmed.” 

Immediately  thereafter  he  created  many  peoples  and  nations, 
making  models  of  clay,  painted  with  clothes  such  as  each  should 
wear,  “and  those  who  were  to  have  long  hair  he  painted  with  long 
hair,  and  the  short-haired,  with  short  hair,  and  after  he  had  finished 
each  nation  he  gave  it  the  language  which  it  should  speak,  the  songs 
it  was  to  sing,  and  the  seeds  and  foods  it  was  to  raise.  \Mien  he  had 
done  painting  and  making  all  these  nations  out  of  lumps  of  clay,  he 
gave  life  and  being  to  each  one  by  itself,  both  men  and  women,  and 
ordered  each  nation  by  itself  to  sink  beneath  the  earth;  whence  it 
should  come  up  in  the  region  and  at  the  place  appointed  for  it.” 

Then  Huirakliocha  ordered  Ids  companions  to  go  to  the  places 
where  all  those  peoples  were  to  emerge,  and  to  conunand  them  to  do 
so.  Thus  it  was  that  at  the  word  of  his  agents  those  who  had  been 
summoned  came  forth  from  the  caves,  rivers,  lakes,  and  hills  and 
l)opulated  their  appointed  places.  Huirakhocha  also  commanded 
one  of  the  last  two  comj)anions  who  had  remained  wdth  him  in 
Tiahuanacu  to  go  toward  Condesuyo  and  the  other  toward  .iVndesuyo 
and  call  the  peoples  who  should  emerge  from  those  regions.  He 
Idmself  went  toward  Cuzco,  calling  along  the  way  to  the  Indians  who 
lived  in  caves  and  the  mountains.  Near  Cacha  the  inhabitants  came 
out  armed  and,  not  recognizing  Huirakhocha,  tried  to  kill  lum. 
Therefore  he  ordered  fire  to  descend  from  the  heavens  to  bum  and 
make  desolate  the  places  occupied  by  the  rebellious  Indians.  When 
they  saw  that,  they  threw  away  their  arms  in  fright,  and,  casting 
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themselves  at  Huirakhocha’s  feet,  begged  liis  paidon  for  their  rash¬ 
ness.  AMien  he  saw  them  humbled  and  repentant,  he  took  a  staff 
and,  walking  toward  the  fire,  put  it  out  with  two  or  three  blows. 
The  Indians,  as  a  sign  of  their  appreciation,  erected  a  famous  temple 
to  him  there,  in  which  they  placed  his  statue  carved  from  stone,  and 
as  an  offering  brought  him  much  gold  and  silver. 

Huirakhocha  proceeded  on  his  way,  and  at  the  Tambo  de  Urcus  he 
climbed  a  height  and  there  called  the  Indians  who  were  to  inhabit 
those  lands.  On  tliis  high  summit  the  Indians  made  another  very 
rich  idol,  and  placed  the  image  of  Huirakhocha  on  a  gold  platform. 
Thence  he  went  toward  Cuzco,  where  he  created  a  lord  named 
.\lcahuisa  who  should  govern  the  peoples  of  the  region.  From  there 
he  went  as  far  as  Puerto  Viejo,  where,  joining  his  companions  who 
were  awaiting  him,  he  started  out  with  them  across  the  sea,  walking  on 
the  water  as  though  on  dry  land,  and  disappeared  from  the  view  of 
those  who  were  watching  him  go. 

That  is  the  story  of  their  supreme  divinity  which  the  Indians  told 
the  Spanish  chroniclers.  Therefore  when  they  first  saw  the  Spaniards 
come  from  the  sea,  the  Indians  believed  that  Huirakhocha  was 
returning  to  the  country  with  his  companions,  and  they  received  the 
newcomers  with  veneration,  giving  them  the  name  of  their  god. 

The  principal  temples  dedicated  to  this  celebrated  divinity  are 
situated  on  the  island  or  Huatta  of  Lake  Titicaca,  on  whose  ruins 
the  Quechuas  later  built  their  temple  to  the  Sun;  another,  the  most 
famous,  in  Tiahuanacu;  and  another  in  Cacha.  These  were  the  most 
celebrated  places  of  worship  of  antiquity,  but  at  present  nothing  but 
ruins  is  left  of  them. 
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sume* 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  the  tribe  was  gathered  in  great  numbers 
on  the  beach  to  celebrate  a  victory,  they  looked  up  and  beheld  on 
the  ocean,  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  sun,  a  towering  figure, 
more  like  a  god  than  a  human  being.  The  figure  was  that  of  a  vener¬ 
able  old  man,  bright  as  the  light  of  day,  with  a  long  snow-white  beard 
like  samite  spread  over  his  breast  down  to  his  feet  and  touching  the 
waters  of  the  sea.  (Ireat  was  the  astonishment  of  the  Tamoyos  at 
seeing  a  man  like  themselves  walk  thus  upon  the  waters  as  fearlessly 
as  upon  the  land.  It  was  Sume,  messenger  of  Tupan,  Lord  of  Heaven 
and  Earth.  Sume  it  was  who  worked  the  most  unheard  of  w^onders. 
At  his  approach  the  tliickest  forests  would  open  of  their  own  accord 
to  make  a  path  for  him;  when  the  sea  was  at  its  wildest,  seething  and 
lashing  with  wrath,  Sum4  could  bring  it  into  instant  submission  by  a 
simple  motion  of  his  hand.  His  presence  could  quiet  storms,  quench 
rains  and  stop  droughts.  Even  the  savage  beasts  of  the  forests 
would  crawl  submissively  to  his  feet  and  lick  Ids  hands.  And  the 
Tamoyos,  captivated  by  his  goodness,  enthralled  by  the  wonder  of 
his  miracles,  took  Sume  for  their  counselor. 

Sume  loved  those  simple-minded  people,  free  from  vice  and  sin. 
He  praised  their  bravery  in  war  and  their  moderation  in  peace.  He 
wanted  to  make  them  happy  by  teaching  them  how  to  live  in  abun¬ 
dance.  So  he  commanded  that  all  able-bodied  men  should  leave 
their  wives  and  children,  after  amply  stocking  their  huts  wdth  venison 
and  fish,  and  follow  him,  for  he  wanted  to  show  them  how  to  make 
the  land  provide  their  daily  bread. 

Sume  said,  “The  earth  is  the  great  mother,  the  great  and  generous 
mother;  it  is  enough  to  cherish  her,  to  love  her,  to  caress  her,  for  her 
to  pour  out  lavishly  upon  us  all  manner  of  riches  and  happiness.” 
But  an  old  medicine  man,  wise  in  the  lore  which  common  mortals 
do  not  know,  said:  “How'  so,  holy  one,  when  up  to  now  she  has  given 
us  only  thorns  and  reptiles?”  And  Sum6  answered:  “That  is  because 
up  to  now  you  have  never  loved  her  with  fervor  and  effort.  Dig 
the  earth  and  water  it  with  your  sweat.  At  once  it  will  open,  not 
to  swallow  you  but  to  give  you  new'  life,  (^ome  with  me  and  see.” 

They  followed  him.  And  on  all  sides  they  saw  that  the  land  w'as 
wild  and  hostile.  Dense,  tangled  jungles  rose  up  out  of  its  bosom; 
in  them  serpents  hissed  and  jaguars  howled;  and  all  primitive  nature 
was  the  enemy  of  man.  Armed  against  him,  it  sharpened  the  teeth 
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of  its  savage  beasts  and  the  thorns  of  its  thickets.  Sume  ordered 
the  Indians  to  attack  the  forest  and  laj"  it  low  with  the  same  bravery 
and  the  same  vigor  that  they  would  use  in  attacking  the  hordes  of  a 
cruel  enemy.  Then  he  ordered  them  to  harrow  and  smooth  the  land 
and  gave  them  divers  seeds  to  cast  lavishly  on  the  breast  of  the 
great  mother. 

Thus  Sume  travelled  the  whole  length  of  the  coast,  followed  by 
all  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  tribe.  Days  went  by.  Months  went 
by.  Years  went  by.  The  vast  multitude  of  men  toiled  from  sun 
to  sun,  possessed  by  a  common  zeal,  impelled,  captivated,  enthralled 
by  the  goodness  and  kindness  of  one  man.  ^^’hen  Sume  arrived  at 
the  great  bay  that  marked  the  southern  boundary  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Tamoyos,  he  stopped.  Calling  the  laborers  together,  he  said: 

“It  is  time  to  retrace  our  steps  ....  Now  you  are  to  see  how  the 
land  repays  in  abundance  and  happiness  the  sweat  of  your  brow.” 

They  started  back.  And  soon  the  tribe  was  carried  away  with 
wonder.  For  behold,  the  earth  was  transformed.  The  nearer  they 
came  to  the  place  of  departure,  the  more  did  they  marvel  at  the 
strange  vegetation  and  the  fruits  the  like  of  which  they  had  never 
before  seen.  And  when  they  arrived  at  the  camp  it  was  to  find  their 
women  and  children  dancing  and  singing  and  their  granaries  full  to 
overflowing.  The  sky  seemed  more  beautiful;  more  beautiful  the 
sea;  more  beautiful  all  nature,  because  all  the  tribe  looked  upon 
nature  through  the  spirit  of  joy,  which  is  the  child  of  happiness. 
From  the  seeds  furnished  by  Sume  grew  great  clusters  of  banana 
trees,  laden  with  fruit;  manioc  roots;  golden  ears  of  com,  cotton, 
beans,  peas.  .  .  . 

Sume,  not  satisfied  with  what  he  had  already  done,  taught  them 
the  art  of  making  meal  and  grinding  manioc,  and  revealed  to  them 
the  secrets  of  navigation;  he  improved  the  rude  dugouts,  providing 
them  with  sails  which,  like  the  wings  of  birds,  caused  them  to  fly 
like  the  wind;  and  rudders  which,  like  the  tail  of  the  fish,  helped 
them  to  cut  through  the  waves.  The  whole  tribe  blessed  Sume,  and 
every  day  at  sunset  when  the  sun  dj^ed  blood  red  the  waters  of  the 
sea,  the  tribe  danced  to  the  sound  of  their  drums  around  the  old  man, 
blessed  son  of  Tupan,  Father  of  Agriculture,  protective  genius  of  the 
Tamoyos. 

But  time  passed.  And  as  passed  the  years  so  passed  the  gratitude 
of  the  tribe. 

The  medicine  men,  jealous  of  the  jiower  of  Sume,  poisoned  the 
people  against  him:  ‘AMiat,  then,  shall  this  tribe,  so  strong  that  in 
all  the  land  around  about  its  war  cry  is  sufficient  to  terrify  all  other 
nations,  remain  forever  under  the  dominion  of  one  man,  and  he  a 
stranger  and  a  white  man?” 
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And  around  about  Sume  there  spread  a  cloud  of  slander,  and  the 
net  of  intrigue  was  drawn  closer  and  closer. 

lie  heard  and  smiled.  His  great  soul,  full  of  love  and  compassion, 
understood  and  pardoned  the  ingratitude  of  the  people. 

One  morning,  when  Sume  came  out  of  his  hut,  he  saw  all  the 
Tamoyos  lined  up  against  him,  clamoring  and  threatening. 

They  were  all  armed,  and  bore  on  their  faces  the  impress  of  the 
hatred  and  rancor  that  possessed  them. 

Sume  tried  to  speak,  but  before  he  could  open  his  lips  an  arrow 
pierced  liis  breast.  The  Saint  smiled,  and  drawing  out  the  arrow  and 
throwing  it  upon  the  ground,  started  backward,  toward  the  sea.  At 
this  the  attack  broke  out  with  violence.  Arrows  flew  from  all  sides 
by  hundred  and  thousands,  and  all  of  them  found  their  mark.  But 
Sume,  always  with  the  same  smile  on  his  lips,  went  on  traveling 
backward  to  the  sea,  as  one  by  one  he  drew  out  the  arrows  that 
pierced  his  flesh. 

AMien  he  reached  the  beach,  he  entered  the  sea.  His  figure  loomed 
large  as  he  walked  upon  the  waters,  and  still  traveling  backward, 
receded  smiling,  without  cursing  the  ingrates  to  whom  he  had  brought 
abundance. 

The  people,  paralyzed  with  wonder  and  awe,  stood  transfixed,  as 
they  saw,  softly  swaying  on  the  waters  dyed  blood  red  by  the  rising 
sun,  and  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  until  he  vanished  on  the  hori¬ 
zon,  that  gentle  being  with  skin  as  white  as  the  light  of  day,  and  long 
snow-white  beard  like  samite  spread  over  his  breast  down  to  his  feet 
and  touching  the  waters  of  the  sea. 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 
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THE  BOY  WITH  THE  GUN' 

One  day  a  little  boy  who  was  very  tired  of  his  step-mother  asked 
permission  of  his  father  to  go  to  look  for  work  in  the  village.  His 
father  did  not  say  no,  so  the  little  boy  made  himself  some  tortillas  on 
the  fire  and  went  away. 

The  first  thing  that  he  saw  when  he  got  to  the  village  was  a  black¬ 
smith  shop.  The  blacksmith  himself  was  blowing  the  bellows  with 
one  hand  and  with  the  other  holding  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  forge. 
He  had  on  a  leather  apron  with  so  many  little  holes  in  it  that  it  seemed 
as  if  someone  had  discharged  a  shot-gun  at  it.  This  gave  an  idea  to 
the  little  boy  and  he  walked  in  to  ask  the  blacksmith  for  work. 

It  happened  that  it  was  Monday  and  the  apprentice  had  stayed  away. 
‘T  will  take  you  on  condition  that  you  never  miss  a  day’s  work,”  said 
the  blacksmith.  ‘T  will  give  you  a  dime  a  week,  clean  clothes,  room 
and  board.” 

The  little  boy  was  very  much  pleased  and  set  to  work  diligently  to 
learn  his  trade.  On  Sunday  he  asked  permission  from  his  master  to 
remain  in  the  shop  working  for  himself.  “I  have  to  make  a  gim  that 
will  shoot  three  miles,”  he  thought  to  himself. 

He  sought  out  some  old  discarded  pieces  of  iron,  heated  them  and 
beat  them  on  the  anvil  several  times  and  once  in  a  wliile  plunged  them 
into  the  water  to  temper  them.  After  sLx  months’  work  he  had  made 
the  barrel  of  the  gim.  Then  he  worked  on  the  lock.  The  socket  was 
the  last  thing  that  he  made  and  the  whole  thing  took  him  just  a  year. 
When  he  had  the  gun  put  together  he  asked  the  blacksmith  how  far 
three  miles  was.  “From  here  to  the  top  of  the  hill  is  exactly  three  miles,” 
replied  the  blacksmith.  The  boy  set  up  a  target  on  the  top  of  the  lull. 
All  the  people  gathered  in  the  park  to  laugh  at  him,  but  when  they 
saw  that  he  shouldered  his  gun,  aimed  at  the  target  and  split  it  at  the 
first  shot,  everyone  went  about  his  business  without  saying  even  half  a 
word. 

The  blacksmith  gave  the  apprentice  a  whole  dollar  because  he  had 
learned  his  trade  so  well  and  said  to  him,  “The  best  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  go  out  and  see  the  world.  There  is  nothing  more  that  I  can  teach 
3’ou.” 

So  the  little  smith  went  away  with  his  gim  over  his  shoulder. 

He  had  not  gone  very  far  when  he  saw  a  chunky  boy  who  was  car¬ 
rying  two  whole  tree  trunks,  one  on  each  shoidder.  Once  in  a  while  he 

■  Translated  from  “Cuentos  de  mi  TIo  Ventura”,  by  Krnesto  Montenegro.  Coleccion  de  Autores  Chilenos, 
Santiago  de  Chile. 
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would  throw  one  up  in  the  air,  whirl  it  in  his  hand  and  then  return  it  to 
his  shoulder,  and  afterward  he  would  do  the  same  with  the  other  log. 

“Please  tell  me,  my  friend,  why  you  are  carrying  those  logs  on  your 
shoulder?”  asked  the  boy  with  the  gun. 

“Just  to  exercise  my  muscles,”  the  other  replied. 

“And  what  is  your  name?” 

“My  name  is  String-Strang,  son  of  the  Strong  Man.” 

“Since  we  are  going  in  the  same  direction  I  should  like  to  walk  with 
you,”  said  the  boy. 

“It  will  be  a  pleasure  for  me.  Let’s  walk  along,  my  little  friend.” 

A  little  farther  on  they  came  across  a  boy  crouched  on  the  ground. 
He  was  taking  a  handful  of  soil  in  both  his  hands,  blowing  on  it,  and 
putting  it  down  at  his  side. 

“Well,  young  man,  what  are  you  doing?  Won’t  you  tell  me?” 

“I  am  making  bidlets  out  of  dirt.” 

“And  what  good  are  dirt  bullets?”  asked  the  boy  with  the  gun. 

“Load  your  gun,  and  you  wUl  see  whether  they  are  any  good.”  The 
boy  took  a  dirt  bullet  and  aimed  at  a  buzzard  flying  about  five  blocks 
overhead,  and  it  fell  right  down  to  the  groimd. 

“Do  you  know,  I  like  your  skill,”  said  the  boy  with  the  gun.  “What 
is  your  name?” 

“My  name  is  Billet-Ballet,  son  of  the  great  Bullet-Maker.” 

The  three  went  on  their  way  and  soon  met  a  very  thin  youth  stretched 
out  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  He  would  take  a  mouthful  of  water  and 
send  it  perhaps  two  blocks  into  the  air. 

“What  are  you  doing,  my  friend?  You  can’t  swallow  so  much 
water.” 

“Why,  sir,  I  am  just  moistening  my  mouth  with  this  little  thread  of 
water.” 

“And  your  name,  young  man?” 

“My  name  is  Drenk-Dronk,  son  of  the  great  Drinker.” 

The  four  went  on  walking  all  the  afternoon.  String-Strang  would 
grasp  one  log  first  and  throw  it  perhaps  a  block  in  the  air,  twirl  it  as  if 
it  were  a  feather,  and  then  send  the  other  still  higher.  Drenk-Dronk 
would  stop  every  moment  or  two  to  see  if  he  could  find  anything  to 
quench  his  thirst,  and  the  other  two  entertained  themselves  making 
dirt  bullets  and  shooting  birds  on  the  wing. 

As  they  were  passing  through  a  lane,  they  saw  a  youth  running  out 
from  a  wheat  field.  He  scared  up  some  partridges  and  caught  one  in 
each  hand. 

“"NMiy  do  you  run  so  fast,  friend?”  they  asked  him.  . 

“Just  to  stretch  mj^  legs  a  little,”  said  the  youth. 

“\Miat  is  your  name?” 

“I  am  called  Rin-Ren,  son  of  the  great  Runner.” 


119093—37—  Run.  - 0 
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*‘We  are  going  out  to  see  the  world  together.  If  you  have  nothing 
else  to  do,  you  might  go  with  us.” 

“^Miy  not?”  said  the  other  jumping  the  wall. 

Soon  they  stopped,  and  after  building  a  fire  had  a  good  meal  of 
roast  partridges  and  chestnuts.  Since  the  evening  was  cool,  they 
went  on  walking  until  late,  when  they  almost  fell  over  someone  lying 
on  the  ground.  They  could  not  see  whether  he  was  awake  or  asleep. 

“Hello,  friend;  what  are  you  doing  here,  stretched  out  on  the  road?” 

“Hsh!”  said  the  other  furiously  and  put  his  head  down  to  the 
ground  again.  » 

“\Miat  is  the  matter,  don’t  you  understand?” 

“Hsh!” 

After  a  little  the  youth  got  up  from  the  ground  and  came  to  them. 

“Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  for  having  silenced  you,  but  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  a  conversation  that  was  going  on  in  the  land  of 
pigmies;  it  is  said  that  the  king  of  the  neighboring  kingdom  will  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  one  who  beats  her  in  a  three-mile 
race.” 

“Let  us  try  our  luck,”  said  the  youth  of  the  partridges. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived,  the  boy  with  the  gun,  who  was  the  oldest, 
went  to  speak  with  the  king. 

“It  is  true,  young  man,”  said  the  king.  “If  you  want  to  run  a  race 
for  my  daughter,  the  princess,  you  may ;  hut  I  will  cut  off  the  head  of 
anyone  who  loses.” 

On  Sunday  they  went  to  the  race  track.  The  princess  came  out 
dressed  in  a  pink  gown  that  made  her  look  like  an  angel.  The  two 
runners  stood  on  the  mark  and  the  judge  gave  them  the  word. 
Kin-Ken  had  no  more  than  started  when  he  arrived  at  the  goal,  all  in 
one  jump.  The  princess  was  so  slow  that  he  became  tired  of  waiting 
for  her  and,  lying  down  on  the  ground,  he  went  to  sleep.  Listen- 
Lesten  heard  one  of  the  officials  say  to  the  others  that  since  the  young 
man  had  gone  to  sleep  they  would  not  count  the  race. 

“See  here,”  he  said  to  the  boy  with  the  gun,  “shoot  a  bullet  that  will 
pass  right  back  of  his  ear  and  wake  him  up.”  Billet-Ballet  made  a 
dirt  bullet.  Shs!  went  the  bullet,  and  the  young  man  of  the  par¬ 
tridges  Ufted  his  head,  quite  frightened  to  hear  the  whistling  so  near 
by.  “Well,”  he  said,  “what  is  this?  Do  you  want  to  cheat  me  out 
of  the  race?  I  won  it  and  the  thing  is  over.” 

Just  at  tliis  moment  the  Princess  came  up  panting.  “The  king 
must  keep  his  word,”  said  the  king,  “hut  I  am  ready  to  ransom  the 
princess.” 

“That  was  just  what  we  were  going  to  propose,  your  Ke-Koyal 
Majesty,”  said  the  boy  with  the  gun. 
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“I  should  prefer  that  you  pay  us  in  silver,  Your  Majesty,  so  that  we 
can  divide  it  Muthout  quarreling,”  said  the  man  with  the  logs.  “Give 
us  what  I  can  raise  in  each  hand.” 

“Agreed,  my  good  fellows,”  said  the  king. 

The  servants  placed  a  dozen  pounds  on  each  log.  String-Strang 
took  them  and  threw  them  liigher  than  the  tower  and  then  twirled 
them  in  the  air  as  though  it  were  mere  child’s  play.  The  king  com¬ 
manded  that  twelve  pounds  more  of  silver  be  placed  on  each  log,  but 
the  same  tiling  happened  again. 

“You  are  going  to  leave  me  without  house  or  home.  Tell  me  what 
else  I  may  give  you  besides  silver.” 

“Ask  him  to  let  us  go  into  his  cellar  to  quench  our  thirst,”  said 
Drenk-Dronk  to  the  boy  with  the  gun. 

The  king  gave  him  the  keys  to  the  cellar  so  that  he  might  drink 
anything  he  liked.  Drenk-Dronk  stopped  in  front  of  a  barrel  of  100 
gallons  and  said,  “Take  the  spigot  out  of  this.”  AVith  one  swallow 
he  left  it  dry.  They  opened  another  and  then  another,  and  still  the 
same  thing  happened.  The  king  had  to  beg  of  them  to  leave  one 
little  keg  of  ten  gallons  for  the  use  of  his  household. 

Finally  the  friends  divided  the  silver  fairly  and  scjuarely  and  each 
one  went  his  own  way  to  enjoy  his  money. 


WATER  JARS  OUTSIDE  A  CHILE.\N  FARM  HOUSE. 
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VAN  CANTANDO  POR  LA  SIERRA 


Oh,  sitiKing  in  the  mountains, 

I  raise  a  melancholy  lay. 

Song  of  my  beloved  country. 

When  failes  the  sun  at  close  of  day. 


The  distant  horizon  is  bright 
With  the  setting  sun’s  golden  light. 
The  valley  and  the  mountains  high 
Keflect  the  splendor  of  the  sky. 


.Vmid  the  tree’s  dark  branches 
The  bird  sings  on.  his  love  to  greet; 
The  distant  river  murmurs 
In  speech  unknown,  so  soft  and  sweet. 


There’s  u  music  of  leaf  and  reed 
'Phat  all  other  singers  must  heed. 
Ureeze,  blowing  o’er  the  countryside. 
Hear  my  hnmhnrn  far  and  wide. 


1  From  **C'artilli«  de  Folk>is4»re  'roliiiienite.*'  llmciie.  C’ldonibui.  193«>. 

*  'Hie  hnmhuro  in  n  Colninhinii  folk  and  damf*.  rharACt<>rUed  hy  rhythm  fouml  in  thr*4*  two  fixuintdcH 


EL  TRAPICHE 


BAMBUCO 


jer-ci  -  ta  mis  mu  -  cha-chi  -  tos  mo-16  tra-pi  -  che  mo  -  16  mo  -  16. 


Ohl  grind,  grind,  grind,  mill!  Oh,  grind,  grind,  grind,  mill!  For  soon,  very  soon,  very  soon  the  dawn  we  shall  see! 

Hlue  birds  singin^,  blue  birds  singing,  Among  the  branehes.  among  the  branches  ot  the  guava  tree. 

Run  quickly  away,  here  comes  my  master;  and  if  he  finds  me  it  won’t  be  joy!  My  dear  lit  tie  wife,  my  dear  little  boy!  Oh,  griml,  grind,  grind,  mill!  Oh,  grind,  grind,  mill! 


“CartillH  tie  F'olk-F.ore  Toltnienee."  Ihavue. 


CXDSTA  RICA 


UNCLE  RABBIT  IN  BUSINESS ' 

Once  Uncle  Rabbit  gathered  a  harvest  which  consisted  of  a  bushel 
and  a  half  of  corn  and  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  beans,  and  since  he  was 
very  sly,  he  decided  to  get  all  he  could  out  of  it. 

Well  then,  very  early  one  Wednesday  he  put  on  his  broad-briinmed 
straw  hat,  threw  his  jacket  over  his  shoulder,  and  started  down  the  road. 
He  came  to  Aunt  Cockroach’s  house.  Rap,  rap!  Aunt  Cockroach, 
who  was  roasting  coffee,  came  out  wrapping  her  shawl  about  her. 

“Who’s  there?  Upon  my  word,  if  it  isn’t  Uncle  Rabbit!  What’s  up 
now?  Come  on  in  and  sit  down,”  and  Aunt  Cockroach  wiped  off  the 
end  of  the  bench  with  her  apron. 

“Oh,  nothing”,  replied  Uncle  Rabbit,  “I  only  stopped  as  I  was 
passing  by  to  see  if  we  could  do  a  little  business.  Just  think  of  it.  I’m 
selling  a  bushel  of  corn  and  another  of  beans  for  a  peso  and  a  half! 
Beat  that  if  you  can!  That’s  giving  them  away.  Aunt  Cockroach, 
but  necessity  has  a  face  like  a  horse.” 

“Well,  let’s  see.  Uncle  Rabbit.  If  I  decide  to  buy  them.  I’ll  come 
down  to  see  you.” 

“Xo,  no.  Aunt  Cockroach.  The  time  to  decide  is  now,  because  if 
you  don’t  want  them,  I  shall  have  to  find  some  one  else.  I  came  here 
because  I  wanted  to  give  you  first  chance.  And  if  you  do  decide  to 
buy  them,  come  to  my  house  on  Saturday  about  seven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  because  I  have  to  go  down  to  the  city  later.” 

“Oh,  well!  I’ll  take  them  and  come  to  your  house  Saturday  with 
my  cart.  But  don’t  go.  The  coffee  is  done  now,  and  I  have  a  roast 
tamal  just  out  of  the  oven.” 

Uncle  Rabbit  sat  down  and  in  a  little  while  Aunt  Cockroach  came 
in  with  a  fine  pot  of  newly  made  coffee  and  a  big  slice  of  roast  tamal. 

With  that  to  stay  his  stomach.  Uncle  Rabbit  went  on  his  way.  He 
came  to  Aunt  Hen’s  house.  Rap,  rap! 

“Who’s  there?”  Aunt  Hen  cried  from  witliin,  for  she  was  busy 
getting  lunch. 

“It’s  I,  Uncle  Rabbit,  who  have  come  to  see  if  we  can  do  a  little 
business.” 

“Come  on  in  and  sit  down.  Well,  what  is  the  business?” 

“It’s  just  that  I’m  selling  a  bushel  of  corn  and  another  of  beans  for 
a  peso  and  a  half.  What  a  bargain!  It’s  like  throwing  the  corn  and 
beans  into  the  street,  as  they  say.  But  I’m  hard  pressed  and  I  must 

•  From  “Los  Cuentos  de  mi  Ti&  Pancbita",  by  Csrmen  Lyra,  San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica,  A.  D.  1926. 
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sell  them  at  that  low  price.  I  came  straight  to  you,  Aunt  Hen, 
because,  after  all,  we  are  good  friends  and  we  ought  to  give  our 
friends  first  pickings.” 

Aunt  Hen  went  to  turn  the  tortilla  in  the  pan,  and  on  the  way  there 
and  back  she  decided  that  it  was  a  good  piece  of  business,  and  promised 
Uncle  Rabbit  to  go  for  the  com  and  beans  next  Saturday’  about  eight 
with  her  cart.  She  also  gave  him  a  home-made  cheese  to  try. 

Uncle  Rabbit  went  on  Ids  way  and  came  to  Aunt  Fox’s  house, 
where  she  was  cleaning  some  chickens. 

“Hello,  Aunt  Fox!  How’s  the  world  treating  you?” 

“Man  alive,  it’s  Uncle  Rabbit!  Your  horse  is  a  good  stepper! 
Come  in,  come  in,  and  we’ll  have  a  bit  of  lunch.” 

Uncle  Rabbit  entered  and  proposed  the  business  of  the  corn  and 
beans  to  Aunt  Fox,  telling  her  the  same  story:  That  he  had  come  to 
her  before  anyone  else,  and  that  if  she  should  decide  to  buy  them,  to 
come  about  nine  on  Saturday,  because  he  had  to  go  down  to  the  city. 
Aunt  Fox  said  all  right,  and  promised  to  arrive  at  Uncle  Rabbit’s 
on  Saturday  wdth  her  peso  and  a  half. 

After  eating  a  hearty  lunch.  Uncle  Rabbit  said  goodby  and  went  on 
his  way.  He  came  to  the  house  of  Uncle  Coyote,  who  was  taking  a 
great  kettle  of  pumpkin  preserves  from  the  fire 

“Hi,  Uncle  Coyote.  How  are  you  making  out?” 

“You’re  a  sight  for  sore  eyes.  Uncle  Rabbit!  It’s  better  to  come  at 
the  right  time  than  to  have  an  invitation.  Come  on  in  and  try  these 
preserves;  they  are  delicious.” 

^Vhile  he  was  eating  his  dish  of  preserves.  Uncle  Rabbit  offered  his 
bushel  of  corn  and  of  beans  to  Uncle  Coyote  for  a  peso  and  a  half. 
They  closed  the  deal  at  once  and  Uncle  Coyote  agreed  to  come  with 
his  cart  for  them  on  Saturday  about  ten  in  the  morning. 

Uncle  Rabbit  took  his  leave  and  went  on  to  find  Uncle  Hunter, 
who  was  in  the  hall  oiling  his  gun. 

“Uncle  Hunter,  here  I  am,  and  although  you  may  tliink  I  have 
lost  my  senses,  I’m  offering  you  a  bushel  of  corn  and  another  of  beans 
for  a  peso  and  a  half.  I  know  it’s  dirt  cheap!  But  the  fact  is  that 
I  got  my  fingers  pinched  in  a  swindle  that  I  was  caught  in  and  I 
need  the  money.” 

Uncle  Hunter  discussed  the  matter,  and  agreed  to  come  on  Satur¬ 
day,  with  his  two  mules,  for  the  corn  and  the  beans.  Uncle  Rabbit 
suggested  that  he  arrive  about  noon,  because  in  the  morning  he  had 
to  be  in  the  city  on  urgent  business,  and  he  would  not  be  back  home 
sooner. 

Then  Uncle  Rabbit  returned  home.  On  Saturday  he  arose  very 
early  and  seated  himself  by  the  gate.  The  sun  had  hardly  risen 
when  he  saw  Aunt  Cockroach  coming  with  her  cart. 
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Uncle  Rabbit  had  her  take  the  cart  beliind  the  house.  He  showed 
her  the  corn  and  the  beans;  Aunt  Cockroach  took  from  her  blouse 
the  handkerchief  in  which  she  had  knotted  the  money,  unwrapped 
it,  and  put  the  peso  and  a  half  in  the  hands  of  the  seller. 

Then  Uncle  Rabbit  flatteringly  invited  Aunt  Cockroach  to  come  in, 
pulled  down  the  hammock  wliich  had  been  thrown  over  the  crossbeam, 
and  said  to  her,  “Come,  Aunt  Cockroach,  and  swing  yourself  a  little, 
while  you  smoke  this  good  cigar.”  And  Aunt  Cockroach  lay  down 
in  the  hammock  and  began  to  smoke. 

Uncle  Rabbit  was  busy  here  and  there  about  the  house;  suddenly  he 
appeared  clutching  liis  head  with  Ids  hands. 

“My  dear  Aunt  Cockroach!  Here  comes  Aunt  Hen,  straight  for 
the  door!” 

“Don’t  say  that.  Uncle  Rabbit!”  said  Aunt  Cockroach,  jumping 
down  from  the  hammock.  “Heaven  keep  her  from  knowing  I’m  here. 
Hide  me,  as  you  value  your  life.  Uncle  Rabbit.  I  can  fancy  myself 
already  in  Aunt  Hen’s  crop.” 

Uncle  Rabbit  hid  her  in  the  oven  and  went  out  to  receive  Aunt 
Hen,  whom  he  had  take  her  cart  to  the  shed  before  showing  her  the 
bushel  of  corn  and  of  beans  and  receiving  his  peso  and  a  half.  Then 
by  signs  he  made  her  look  in  the  oven,  where  she  discovered  fine 
Aunt  Cockroach,  who  passed  into  her  crop  before  you  could  say  Jack 
Robinson.  Then  he  took  Aunt  Hen  to  the  living  room,  and  per¬ 
suaded  her  to  get  into  the  hammock  and  take  a  cigar. 

AMien  Aunt  Hen  was  feeling  at  peace  with  the  world.  Uncle  Rabbit 
came  in  clutclung  Ids  head:  “My  dear  Aunt  Hen!  Guess  who’s 
coming  here,  no  fooling!” 

“Who,  Uncle  Rabbit?” 

“^Miy,  Aunt  Fox,  and  I  don’t  know  whether  it’s  for  you  or  for  me.” 

“For  me,  Uncle  Rabbit.  For  whom  else  would  it  be?  Hide  me,  as 
you  value  your  life!”  And  poor  Aunt  Hen,  more  dead  than  alive, 
ran  Idther  and  tldther,  not  knowing  wldch  way  to  go. 

Uncle  Rabbit  hid  her  in  the  oven  and  went  out  to  meet  Aunt  Fox. 
He  took  her  to  the  barnyard  to  leave  her  cart,  so  that  she  would  not 
see  the  other  carts,  took  her  peso  and  a  half,  and  went  through  the 
same  performance  as  before.  He  showed  her  the  oven  with  malice 
in  his  eyes  and  Aunt  Fox  eagerly  devoured  Aunt  Hen.  While  she 
rocked  in  the  hammock  and  smoked  her  cigar.  Uncle  Rabbit  ran  in 
and  out  of  the  house  like  a  shuttle.  On  one  of  his  trips  he  burst  in 
as  though  he  were  scared  to  death: 

“My  dear  Aunt  Fox!  Guess  who’s  coming  in  here!” 

Aunt  Fox  started.  ‘AVho,  Uncle  Rabbit?” 

“Why,  it’s  Uncle  Coyote.  .  .  .  And  I  don’t  know  whether  he’s 
coming  for  you  or  for  me.” 

“Ah,  Uncle  Rabbit,  don’t  be  silly!  For  whom  would  he  be  coming 
if  not  for  me?  Hide  me,  and  let’s  hope  that  he  doesn’t  sniff  me  out.” 
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Uncle  Rabbit  liid  her  in  the  oven  and  went  out  to  welcome  Uncle 
Coyote.  After  receiving  the  peso  and  a  half,  he  took  him  into  the 
living  room. 

“Lie  down  in  the  hammock,  Uncle  Coyote,  and  rest,  and  while 
you’re  doing  so,  smoke  this  good  cigar.  There’s  no  need  for  hurry. 
Gracious!  All  of  a  sudden,  when  one  least  expects  it,  the  Grim  Reaper 
eximes  along,  and  goodby  flowers,  some  one  who  liked  you  has  gone. 
So  I  never  hurry,  no  matter  what  happens.” 

While  Uncle  Coyote  was  smoking  his  cigar.  Uncle  Rabbit  whispereil 
in  his  ear,  “Go  take  a  peek  in  the  oven  and  see  what  I  have  for  you 
there.”  Uncle  Coyote  went  and  found  Aunt  Fox  lying  low.  In  a 
moment  he  had  killed  and  eaten  her.  He  was  still  licking  his  chops 
when  Uncle  Rabbit  came  in: 

“My  dear  Uncle  Coyote!  Guess  who  is  putting  in  an  appearance.” 

‘AMio,  Uncle  Rabbit?”  answered  Uncle  Coyote,  startled  at  the 
expression  on  Uncle  Rabbit’s  face. 

‘AMiy,  Uncle  Hunter,  with  his  gun!  And  I  don’t  know  whether 
he’s  looking  for  you  or  for  me.” 

“Oh,  Uncle  Rabbit!  He’s  coming  for  me,  because  he’s  been  out 
gunning  for  me.  Hide  me,  and  I’ll  give  you  anything  you  want.” 

“Then  get  into  the  oven  and  I’ll  shut  the  door.” 

Uncle  Coyote  got  in,  with  his  heart  in  his  mouth,  and  Uncle  Rabbit 
went  to  the  gate  to  welcome  Uncle  Hunter. 

“I  thought  you  weren’t  coming.  Uncle  Hunter,”  said  that  verj’ 
whited  sepulcher.  “Come  in,  come  in  and  rest  in  the  hammock,  for 
you  must  be  all  tired  out.  Smoke  tliis  good  cigar  and  then  come  and 
see  your  com  and  beans.” 

After  Uncle  Hunter  had  rested.  Uncle  Rabbit  whispered  in  his  ear, 
“Get  your  rifle  ready.  Uncle  Hunter,  and  go  peek  in  the  oven.” 

Uncle  Hunter  did  so,  and  there  found  Uncle  Coyote  shaking  as 
though  he  had  the  palsy.  Uncle  Hunter  aimed  and  bang!  .  .  . 
Goodby,  Uncle  Coyote. 

Then  the  two  went  to  load  the  corn  and  beans  on  the  mules,  and 
that  was  how  Uncle  Hunter  was  the  only  purchaser  who  actually 
went  off  with  Uncle  Rabbit’s  harvest,  while  Uncle  Rabbit  collected 
seven  pesos  and  a  half  for  one  bushel  of  corn  and  another  of  beans, 
and  richer  by  four  carts  and  four  teams  of  oxen,  felt  very  much 
satisfied  with  his  bad  faith. 

After  Aunt  Fanny  had  ended  this  story,  she  always  added  sadly, 
‘AMiat  a  pity  that  Uncle  Rabbit  should  play  so  mean  a  trick!  I’m 
more  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  Aunt  Fox,  and  people  made  a 
mistake  when  they  told  me  this  story  .  .  .  because  while  Uncle 
Rabbit  liked  to  make  trouble,  he  never  was  a  penny-pincher  and 
never  lacked  a  healthy  fear  of  God,  no  indeed!” 
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CHILDREN’S  GAMES  ‘ 

TIN  CAN 

This  game  is  a  sort  of  hide  and  seek,  but  the  method  used  by  the 
one  who  is  “it”  is  different. 

A  small  tin  can  is  filled  with  pebbles  and  closed.  After  counting 
out,  the  one  who  is  “it”  turns  his  back,  and  one  of  the  players,  hold¬ 
ing  the  can,  taps  him  on  the  back.  The  one  who  is  “it”  must  guess 
who  has  touched  him;  if  he  guesses  right,  the  two  change  places. 
Otherwise  he  has  to  go  get  the  can,  which  the  tapper  has  thrown  as 
far  as  possible,  in  any  direction  he  wishes.  While  the  one  who  is  “it” 
looks  for  the  can,  the  others  hide,  and  the  game  then  proceeds  just 
like  hide  and  seek. 

THE  EXCITED  BURRO 

After  counting  out,  the  one  who  is  “it”  is  the  burro.  Stooping  over, 
he  lets  the  others  jump  over  him.  As  they  jump,  they  say  in  turn: 

At  one,  what  fun! 

At  two,  my  shoe. 

At  three,  my  tea. 

At  four,  my  cat. 

At  five,  man  alive!  (poking  the  one  who  is  “it”  with  his  finger). 

At  six,  no  more  tricks. 

At  seven,  near  to  heaven. 

At  eight,  put  it  straight  (placing  a  handkerchief  on  the  back  of 
the  one  who  is  “it”). 

At  nine,  now  it’s  mine  (taking  away  the  handkerchief). 

At  ten,  a  tiny  hen. 

At  eleven,  over  again. 

At  twelve,  run,  for  the  police  are  after  you! 

And  all  run  toward  the  goal,  chased  by  the  one  who  is  the  burro.  If 
any  one  is  caught,  he  must  be  the  burro. 

One  may  “lose”  while  jumping  if  his  feet  touch  a  line  drawn  in 
front  of  the  “burro”  or  if  he  does  not  recite  his  rhyme  correctly. 

POLICE  AND  ROBBERS 

This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  games  among  Cuban  children.  It 
is  generally  played  by  a  large  number,  the  larger  the  better.  First 
two  captains  are  chosen,  one  for  the  police  and  the  other  for  the 

>  From  “Arcblvos  del  Folklore  Cubano”,  La  Habana,  abril  a  ]unlo  19.30,  p.  180. 
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robbers.  Then  one  of  the  remaining  players  is  made  to  face  a  wall, 
without  looking  behind  him.  Another  taps  liim  on  the  shoulder,  and 
pointing  to  one  of  the  players,  asks,  “Police  or  robber?”  and  the  one 
tapped  decides  to  which  side  that  one  will  belong. 

Once  all  the  players  have  been  chosen  and  the  two  teams  formed, 
the  game  begins  in  earnest.  One  of  the  police  is  stationed  at  the  goal, 
which  has  been  decided  upon  in  advance,  the  rest  going  out  to  look 
for  the  thieves  who  have  had  a  start  to  go  and  liide. 

\nien  all  the  thieves  have  been  captured,  the  two  teams  change 
places,  the  police  becoming  robbers  and  the  robbers  police. 

Although  the  captain  really  plays  no  special  part,  since  each  one 
acts  on  liis  own  initiative,  one  of  the  greatest  feats  of  the  game  is  to 
capture  him,  this  being  considered  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  one 
who  does  so. 

The  game  varies  as  to  detail,  since  some  consider  it  necessary 
actually  to  capture  the  robber  and  take  him  to  the  goal,  while  others 
play  that  it  is  enough  simply  to  touch  him,  leaving  him  at  liberty 
afterwards. 

For  this  game  uneven  ground  is  preferable,  since  it  offers  more 
hiding  places. 

THE  SEVEN  BURROS 

Si.x  players  are  spaced  one  or  two  yards  apart,  and  the  seventh 
starts  leaping  over  them  one  by  one.  As  soon  as  a  “burro”  has  been 
jumped  over,  he  stands  up  and  jumps  in  his  turn,  and  after  having 
jumped  over  all  the  others  he  gets  into  position  again.  In  this  manner 
long  distances  are  covered,  as  far  as  the  players  may  wish. 

TENNIS 

A  simplified  form  of  the  real  game  is  very  popular  among  Cuban 
boys.  It  is  played  with  a  hollow  rubber  ball,  with  the  hand.  The 
court  is  the  street,  between  certain  set  boundaries. 
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THE  FIVE  EGGS' 

In  the  fields  near  the  city  there  lived  two  poor  peasants,  named 
Juan  and  Juanica.  They  loved  each  other  devotedly,  but  since  they 
were  very  poor  they  would  sometimes  go  two  or  even  three  days 
without  eating. 

Once  after  they  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for  three  days,  Juanica 
asked  her  husband  how  they  were  going  to  keep  on  living  if  they 
didn’t  eat.  He  told  her  not  to  worry,  that  he  would  go  that  very  day 
to  toA^Ti  to  see  if  he  could  manage  to  find  money  to  buy  five  eggs  for 
them  to  boil  and  eat. 

Immediately  he  set  out  for  town.  Wlien  he  had  arrived,  he  stood 
on  a  comer  to  wait  for  a  passer-by  from  whom  he  could  ask  alms. 
When  he  saw'  a  man  coming,  he  said  to  him,  “Listen,  my  friend! 
Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  me  four  cents  to  buy  an  egg?” 
.Vnd  the  man,  who  was  very  charitable,  gave  him  the  four  cents. 
That  happened  five  times,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  not  to  have 
one  of  the  five  refuse  him.  ^^^len  he  had  enough  to  buy  the  five  eggs 
he  went  on  and  bought  them.  And  when  he  had  bought  them  he 
returned  home  to  tell  his  wife  the  good  news. 

When  he  reached  home  he  told  Ids  wife  to  boil  the  eggs  at  once, 
for  he  was  so  hungry  he  could  eat  a  burro.  WTien  the  eggs  were  all 
boiled.  Ids  wife  said  to  1dm,  “Juan,  come  eat  your  two  eggs;  I  shall 
eat  three  because  I  cooked  them.” 

But  he  immediately  said  no,  that  he  was  the  one  who  was  to  have 
three  eggs,  and  she  should  have  two.  And  he  kept  on  insisting,  say¬ 
ing,  “Three  for  me  and  two  for  you”;  but  his  wife  was  stubborn, 
maintaining  that  she  was  to  have  three  and  he  tw'o.  And  that  went 
on  and  on. 

After  they  had  wasted  a  good  deal  of  time  talking,  Juanica  decided 
to  tell  Juan  that  if  he  did  not  give  her  the  three  eggs  to  eat  she  would 
die.  But  he  said  to  her,  very  indifferently,  “All  right,  that  makes  no 
difference  to  me.  Go  ahead  and  die!” 

So  she  fell  to  the  ground  as  if  dead.  Then  he  began  to  weep,  “Oh, 
my  poor  wife,  I  loved  her  so.  Oh,  my  poor  wife!”  And  after  he 
had  wept  until  he  w'as  tired,  he  whispered  in  her  ear,  “Juanica,  don’t 

•  From  “Folk-lore  from  the  Dominican  Republic”,  by  Manuel  Jos6  Andrade.  Memoirs  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Folk-Lore  Society,  vol.  XXIII,  New  York,  1930. 
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bo  SO  silly.  I’ll  eat  three  and  you  two.”  But  she  answered,  “No,  I 
am  going  to  eat  three  and  you  two,  or  else  you  can  bury  me.”  But  he 
kept  on  weeping. 

After  he  saw  that  his  wife  refused  to  come  to  life  again,  he  decided 
to  go  look  for  his  best  friend.  But  he  had  five  friends,  and  when  he 
reached  their  homes  he  told  them  that  he  had  come  to  ask  them  please 
to  bury  his  wife,  who  had  just  died,  and  that  he  was  counting  on 
them,  for  he  did  not  have  a  single  cent  to  buy  the  casket.  But  his 
friends  said  not  to  worry,  that  they  would  see  to  that. 

On  his  return  home,  he  found  her  still  playing  dead.  Then  Juan 
burst  into  tears  again:  “Oh,  Juanica,  do  not  leave  me  alone,  please!” 
And  so  that  no  one  would  see  him,  he  slipped  near  where  she  lay  to 
wliisper  in  her  ear:  “I  am  going  to  eat  three  and  you  two.”  But  she 
said  no,  that  she  was  to  eat  the  tliree  and  he  the  two.  Then  he  saitl 
to  her,  “Take  care,  for  we  are  going  to  bury  you.”  And  she  replied, 
“That’s  nothing;  bury  me  whenever  you  like.” 

After  waiting  a  good  while,  they  put  her  in  the  casket  to  carry  her 
to  the  cemetery.  And  on  the  way  Juan  kept  on  crying,  “Oh,  my 
poor  wife,  don’t  leave  me.”  And  he  made  them  stop  the  funeral 
procession,  supposedly  so  that  he  could  kiss  her,  but  really  to  tell  her 
that  he  was  going  to  eat  tliree  and  she  two.  But  her  reply  was  always 
the  same.  When  they  reached  the  cemetery  they  bore  her  to  the 
edge  of  the  grave  dug  to  receive  her.  Then  he  went  up  to  her  and 
whispered  in  her  ear,  “Look,  you  are  on  the  edge  of  the  grave,  and 
we  are  about  to  put  you  in  it.”  Then,  when  she  realized  that  he  was 
tolling  the  truth,  she  sat  up  in  the  casket  and  said,  “All  right,  then; 
you  can  eat  all  five  of  them.”  The  five  friends  believed  she  was 
talking  to  another  corpse,  who  was  going  to  eat  them  all,  and  they 
(led  in  terror.  One  cut  his  chest  open  against  a  tomb,  another  evapo¬ 
rated,  and  the  rest  ran  faster  than  any  automobile. 
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THE  ENCHANTED  TEMPLE  ^ 

On  one  of  the  plateaus  along  the  Llanganate  there  was,  before  an 
earthquake  that  lasted  several  days  and  brought  down  a  number  of 
peaks,  a  beautiful  hollow  sheltered  from  the  winds  and  the  cold  by  the 
hills  around  it.  At  the  end  of  the  hollow  there  was  a  cave  as  large  as  a 
church  with  magnificent  natural  ornaments  both  within  and  without. 
In  this  region  there  lived  a  king  who  had  a  lovely  daughter.  She  was 
a  clever  witch,  and  often  talked  to  the  king  and  to  all  who  w^ould  listen 
to  her  of  marvelous  things,  speaking  with  such  wonderful  eloquence 
that  she  persuaded  everyone  to  do  her  will. 

Whenever  she  wished  she  would  lead  all  the  people  to  the  hollow 
and  in  the  great  cave  would  conduct  ceremonies  similar  to  those  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  priests  in  our  churches.  It  is  said  that  in  the  cave  there 
was  an  altar  and  that  in  a  niche  there  was  a  tall  cross  carved  in  the 
rock.  On  the  altar  and  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  the  princess  had  placed 
a  gold  statue  representing  a  maiden  clad  in  a  long  tunic  and  mantle 
and  holding  a  child  on  her  left  arm.  Both  the  altar  and  the  walls 
surrounding  it  w'ere  adorned  with  gold  plaques  on  which  were  repre¬ 
sented  children’s  faces;  there  were  also  various  pieces  of  mineral  which 
shone  like  mirrors.  For  the  ceremonies  the  princess  and  the  maidens 
who  assisted  her  wore  tunics  and  bright  capes.  After  the  ceremonies 
she  w'ould  seat  herself  on  a  throne  covered  with  gold  leaf,  hear  the 
plaints  of  the  needy,  and  reply  to  them  after  having  considted  the 
statue  in  another  tongue. 

AMien  the  king,  the  queen,  the  court,  the  soldiers  and  the  people 
were  present  the  ceremonies  were  even  more  majestic  and  full  of 
pomp.  The  princess  and  her  maidens  danced  and  sang,  arrayed  in  still 
more  beautiful  garb.  At  the  end  the  princess  would  tell  the  whole 
assembly  what  the  statue  had  revealed  to  her. 

This  world  is  not  all  happiness.  The  son  of  a  king  wished  to  marry 
the  witch  princess,  but  not  only  she  but  also  her  parents  and  the 
nobles  of  the  realm  were  opposed  to  his  suit,  alleging  that  the  young 
man,  his  family  and  their  subjects  were  terrible  marauders  and  canni¬ 
bals.  The  scorned  suitor  and  his  father,  having  sworn  to  avenge  them¬ 
selves  some  day  when  the  people  least  expected  it,  cleverly  waited 
some  time  to  take  their  vengeance. 

The  princess’s  people  had  celebrated  their  rites  for  a  number  of 
months  \\’ithout  any  untoward  occurrences,  when  suddenly  the  enemy 


^  ‘  From  “Monografla  Oeneral  del  Cantdn  Plllaro”,  by  Jos6  Marfa  Coba  Rabalino.  Quito,  1929. 
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fell  upon  the  peaceful  attendants  at  a  solemn  assemblage  in  the  hollow 
at  which  the  king  and  queen  and  all  their  subjects  were  present,  the 
princess  and  her  maidens  performing  the  ceremonies  and  singing  their 
songs  at  the  altar  in  the  cave.  All  those  outside  joined  battle  with  the 
assailants,  while  the  young  suitor,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  friends, 
fought  heroically  to  enter  the  cave.  Opening  a  way  for  himself  among 
the  throng,  he  reached  the  altar  and  endeavored  to  seize  the  princess. 
She  immediately  uttered  an  incantation  and  all  those  inside  the  cave, 
even  the  princess  herself,  were  turned  into  stone  statues.  Only  those 
who  were  fighting  in  the  field  outside  were  left  alive. 

^Vhen  the  two  opposing  kings  were  informed  of  this  event,  they 
ordered  the  fight  to  cease.  Together  they  wept  at  the  entrance  to  the 
cave  and  made  peace  with  each  other,  and  each  one  sadly  returned  to 
his  kingdom. 

The  interesting  part  of  this  legend  is  that  it  seems  to  have  some 
historical  basis,  for  there  are  caves  in  the  PUlaro  region  near  the 
Llanganate  River.  The  story  is  told  that  some  men  from  Chacata 
named  Vargas,  Cdrdoba,  and  Campana,  fleeing  in  1882  from  pursuit 
by  a  military  officer,  took  refuge  for  the  night  in  a  warm  hollow, 
about  two  blocks  long  by  one  wide,  full  of  tall  grass  and  other  plants, 
near  the  Llanganate.  Looking  for  shelter  for  the  night,  they  drew 
back  a  natural  curtain  of  vines  and  found  a  cave  where  they  took 
refuge.  During  the  night  they  heard  dull  and  terrifying  noises 
behind  them,  but  nevertheless  they  waited  until  day  to  emerge  from 
their  hiding  place.  When  the  mist  had  risen  and  the  sun  was  shining 
cheerfully,  the  three  fugitives  again  pulled  back  the  vines  and,  much 
to  their  surprise,  saw  an  enormous  cave  illumined  within  by  a  ray  of 
sun  which  evidently  entered  through  a  crack  in  the  rock.  They 
saw  on  the  floor  a  multitude  of  rocks  resembling  statues  and  in  the 
comer  on  a  kind  of  altar  something  shining  very  brightly.  Full  of 
greed  the  three  were  about  to  fall  upon  this  shining  object  when  they 
were  frightened  away  by  the  presence  of  a  savage  bull,  which  had 
slept  there  and  now  came  out  in  a  mad  rush,  wounding  Vargas  in 
passing.  The  fugitives,  believing  that  the  bull  was  a  demon,  fled 
from  the  hollow  and  returned  to  Chacata.  When  Vargas  recovered, 
he  and  the  other  two  men,  with  some  curious  friends,  returned  to 
look  for  the  hollow  but  they  never  found  it,  for  they  had  lost  the  trail 
and  a  heavy  snow  had  fallen  on  the  mountains. 


iut09:^:!7— Hull.  2 - II 
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EL  SALVADOR 


INDIAN  LEGENDS 

I.  THE  CREATION  OF  THE  WOULD  ' 

The  earth  was  wliirling  through  space.  Night  lay  over  the  world 
and  over  everything.  All  was  black;  the  sky  was  black  and  the 
heavens,  and  cold  reached  down  even  into  the  infinite  caverns  of 
nothingness. 

Death  rested  on  the  world.  Nothing  flew,  nothing  floated,  nothing 
was  warm;  there  were  no  rivers,  no  valleys,  no  mountains,  — only  the 
sea. 

One  day  Teotl,  the  Creator,  rubbed  together  two  sticks  of  wood 
and  produced  fire.  He  took  handfuls  of  sparks  and  scattered  them 
broadcast  in  space,  forming  the  stars.  The  mysterious  distance 
was  dotted  with  points  of  light. 

Suddenly  in  the  highest  point  of  the  heavens  appeared  Teopantli, 
who  rules  the  universe.  He  came  smiling,  ^^Tapped  in  a  mantle  of 
light.  He  threw  down  the  last  handful  of  fire,  which  clung  together 
in  a  bright  globe.  This  was  T6nal,  the  good  Father  Sun. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  soimd  of  bursting  buds,  of  worlds  spinning 
about  in  their  orbits,  of  explosions  of  light,  Teopantli  wept. 

The  tear  rolled  dowm  his  cheek  and  hung  suspended  in  space,  until 
it  turned  white  and  spun  away.  This  became  Aletzti,  the  good 
Mother  Moon,  who  therefore  is  sad.  She  shed  her  light  over  the 
earth,  which  no  longer  was  empty.  The  seas  were  breaking  against 
the  shore.  There  were  mountains  and  ravines.  On  the  heights 
the  wild  beasts  were  roaring.  In  streams  and  through  the  jungle 
sped  lizards.  The  rivers  twisted  like  white  serpents.  Life  was 
singing. 

Mankind  was  created  from  the  sap  of  a  cactus  which  dripped  in 
the  mud.  This  race  of  men  was  bad  and  angered  the  Creator.  A 
furious  rain  was  let  loose  upon  them  and  a  hurricane  blew’,  bowing 
the  mountains  before  it.  All  mankind  died  except  our  ancestors, 
Coscotagat  and  Tlacatixitl.  After  this  catastrophe  humanity  began 
to  perfect  itself  little  by  little. 

There  was  a  time  wdien  creation  was  threatened.  The  sky  seemed 
to  fall;  it  shook  with  the  weight  of  the  stars. 

This  was  the  childhood  of  humanity.  Only  a  short  time  before, 
the  earth,  in  the  form  of  a  gray  cloud,  was  being  dragged  tlu'ough 
watery  space.  Only  a  little  while  before  had  the  earth  grown  more 

’From  “La  Mitologla  de  Cuscatl&n’*,  by  Miguel  Angel  Espinoso.  San  Salvador,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1919. 
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solid  and  become  this  immense  ball  on  which  we  live.  At  the  time  L 
of  which  we  speak  the  sky  was  falling  like  a  board  without  support.  I 
So  numerous  were  the  complaints  on  the  earth  that  the  Creator 
gave  serious  thought  as  to  how  to  correct  the  evil,  and  so  he  made 
four  giants.  | 

At  the  four  comers  of  the  heavens  they  raised  their  shoulders;  the 
sky  stopped  falling  and  the  stars  became  firm  in  their  places.  From 
that  time  on  the  giants  have  stayed  in  their  places  at  the  four  comers  ' 
of  the  sky.  Kan-Xibchac  on  the  south,  Chac-Xibchac  on  the  east, 
Zac-Xibchac  on  the  north  and  Ek-Xibchac  on  the  west.  The  first 
was  yellow,  the  second  red,  the  third  white  and  the  fourth  black. 
They  took  turns  for  four  years  each.  They  represented  the  four 
points  of  the  compass,  which  gave  them  their  names. 

II.  GUARDIAN  SPIRITS 

Do  not  think  that  there  are  only  spirits  of  evil  omen  which  cry  over 
battlefields  in  nights  of  combat.  >»o,  there  are  also  guardian  spirits,  I 
birds  that  mourn  when  a  beautiful  maiden  dies  and  are  seen  by  the 
moon  scattering  flowers  on  the  tombs  of  their  dead  mistresses.  i 

I  know  a  story.  It  was  under  the  tyrannous  rule  of  Pilguanzimit, 
when  the  lords  of  Ixtepetl  raised  the  banner  of  rebellion.  The  fight 
was  sanguinary.  The  rain  filled  with  water  thousands  of  skulls  left  ! 
gazing  with  hollow  sockets  at  the  sky.  Cities  and  forests  were 
destroyed  by  fire  and  death  took  up  his  abode  in  our  jungles.  | 

Finally  the  brave  chiefs  died,  and  in  the  comer  of  the  mountains  a  | 
fleeing  group  of  rebels  took  refuge.  With  them  was  Apanatl,  the 
daughter  of  the  dead  chief.  She  had  the  warlike  spirit  of  her  father 
and  with  her  men  she  attacked  the  tyrant  several  times.  Her 
guardian  spirit  was  a  bird,  which  in  battle  sang  from  a  perch  on  her 
shoulders.  One  night  Apanatl  left  the  camp;  and  her  men  did  not 
see  her  again  alive.  In  the  morning  they  found  her  lying  stiff  and 
still  with  an  arrow  through  her  heart.  Her  war-cry  would  no  longer 
sound  in  battle  nor  her  gallant  army  brandish  battleaxes  against  the 
tyrant. 

In  the  flowery  branches  of  the  mimosa  at  the  foot  of  which  she  had 
fallen,  a  song  bird  built  its  nest.  It  shook  the  branches  and  covered 
the  ground  with  flowers.  One  night  the  bird  also  died.  In  the 
midst  of  a  song  the  moon  saw  it  fall  stiff  and  mute  on  the  carpet  of 
flowers  that  it  had  scattered. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  TAJAHUAKIS  > 

On  a  mild  afternoon,  four  centuries  ago,  a  miracle  took  place  in  the 
fields  beyond  the  mountains.  It  was  the  first  appearance  of  white 
blossoms  on  the  guardian  tree  beneath  whose  shade  a  fountain  sobs 
its  longing  for  bygone  days.  A  pleasant  pilgiimage  thither  stUl  takes 
place  on  summer  afternoons;  couples  go  to  enjoy  the  clear  water,  the 
atmosphere  of  peace,  and  the  flavor  of  rustic  legend  that  fills  this 
placid  retreat. 

Tajahuakis  is  an  Indian  word  which  holds  the  mystery  of  charm 
and  tradition,  meaning  “the  fountain  of  love  and  of  tears”.  Wlioever 
drinks  of  the  clear  waters,  the  legend  says,  will  never  leave  the  place 
but  live  there  forever.  '\Mien  two  lovers  want  to  swear  constancy 
to  each  other,  they  wend  their  way  thither.  The  youth  kneels  to 
receive  the  baptism  of  tliis  mysterious  water  from  a  graceful  hand; 
both  drink  a  little,  pluck  and  kiss  a  flower,  and  their  constancy  will 
last  forever.  .  .  . 

Tenojot^,  the  tree  of  eternal  constancy,  flourishes  like  nature 
itself,  spreading,  lovely,  fresh,  in  the  midst  of  barren  lands.  In  its 
peaceful  shade  I  heard  the  tradition  from  Maria’s  lips  on  an  afternoon 
that  I  shall  always  remember. 

Tenojote  was  a  young  Indian,  the  noblest  of  the  noble  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Zaculeu.  His  forebears  were  warriors  who  had  descended  from 
old  families  distinguished  in  war,  and  so  occupied  the  chief  seat  in 
the  great  Temple  of  the  Fates,  whose  stairs  he  had  mounted,  like  the 
elder  nobles,  with  his  club  in  his  left  hand,  his  buckler  on  his  breast, 
without  trembling.  .  .  .  One  fateful  March  afternoon  a  festi¬ 

val  was  being  held  in  honor  of  the  Ood  of  Harvests,  at  which  the 
people  were  to  be  notified  officially  of  the  Princess  Tajahuakis’  mar¬ 
riage  to  Tenojote,  the  famous  warrior,  the  great  leader  of  the  nation’s 
forces.  That  was  why  the  sacred  fires  had  been  lighted  on  the  high 
tower,  to  pay  homage  with  aromatic  incense  to  the  great  Sun.  .  .  . 

It  was  the  day  set  apart  by  tradition  for  giving  the  people  important 
State  news.  They  knew  how  good  the  Princess  was,  how  her  sym¬ 
pathy  was  always  extended  to  every  one,  how  her  hands  were  always 
distributing  gifts  or  offering  consolation,  and  so  they  flocked  rejoic¬ 
ing  from  the  most  distant  fields,  rich  presents  in  their  hands,  songs 
on  their  lips,  and  joy  in  their  hearts.  ,  .  . 

>  Told  by  Adalberto  Herrera  C.  in  "Anales  de  la  Sociedad  de  Oeograda  e  Historia”,  Ouatemala,  Decern- 
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From  the  place  of  honor,  the  gallant  Tenojot6  cast  ardent  glances 
at  lovely  Tajahuakis,  and  she,  seated  beside  her  parents  in  a  bower 
of  sweet-smelling  branches  and  accompanied  by  her  favorite  attend¬ 
ant,  smiled  at  the  pleasant  thought  of  her  approaching  happiness. 

“I  am  so  happy,  Xinajul!”  she  said  to  her  maiden,  “the  gods  of 
the  hearth  are  my  guardian  spirits.  See  how  the  clouds  drift  toward 
yonder  peak  and  rest  there.  See  the  odd  shapes  they  are  taking.  Read 
what  they  say!  Look  carefully,  my  dear  Xinajul,  and  tell  me  what 
they  forebode.  'Wh&t  does  the  breaking  up  of  that  one  mean?  And 
that  other,  red  as  the  blood  of  our  warriors?  See,  they  are  all  coming 
together.  They  look  as  though  they  were  beating  against  something 
invisible.  They  are  turning  red,  livid,  now'  black;  how  strange! 
\\*hy  is  that,  my  friend,  why  is  that?” 

Lovely  Xinajul,  who  had  learned  the  language  of  the  heavens,  the 
winds,  and  the  clouds,  was  silent.  Her  sweet  face  became  stem;  a 
secret  w'oe  oppressed  her.  .  .  .  The  heavenly  omens  made  her 

tremble.  .  .  .  But  Tajahuakis  did  not  notice  anything  strange; 

impatiently,  she  lovingly  watched  Tenojote.  His  face  was  lighted 
by  the  distant  rays  of  the  dj'ing  sun,  whose  setting  they  had  so  often 
watched  together  from  under  the  great  trees. 

“Although  I  am  happy,  Xinajul,”  said  the  Princess,  “I  feel  some¬ 
thing  indefinably  strange  in  the  air,  and  I  am  cold  .  .  .  afraid. 

I  want  to  be  with  him,  beside  him!  He  is  so  brave,  so  strong!” 

The  faithful  maiden  heard  her  in  silence  and  her  sad  expression 
reflected  her  troubled  spirit.  She  covered  her  face  behind  the  egret 
plumes  with  which  she  was  fanning  the  Princess,  and  a  pearly  tear 
rolled  silently  down  her  cheek  while  she  reflected  on  the  horrible 
prophecy  of  the  evening  clouds. 

Blood,  violence,  horror!  That  was  the  prophecy! 

"When  the  rites  were  over,  all  present  knelt  at  a  signal  from  the 
sovereign;  royal  fanfares  broke  the  silence  and  the  wedding  procession 
started  for  the  sacred  fountain,  where  all  moistened  the  tips  of  their 
fingers  in  the  divine  water  for  the  marriage  oath. 

The  liigh  priest  killed  two  yovmg  fawns  on  the  sacrificial  stone  as  an 
offering  to  the  new  home,  and  a  hundred  innocent  children  dressed  in 
w'liite  loosed  a  hundred  doves  to  the  four  winds  to  scatter  the  great 
news  throughout  the  domain  of  the  sky. 

When  the  sacred  fire  had  burned  itself  out,  Tajahuakis  was  pro¬ 
claimed  wife  of  Tenojote.  No  human  power  could  now  absolve  them 
of  their  oath. 

The  royal  family  was  preparing  to  leave  the  throne  when  suddenly 
from  afar,  from  the  dark  forest,  loud  noises  and  strange  voices  were 
heard,  followed  by  lightning  and  thunder.  Some  thought  it  w'as  a  fire, 
but  to  the  east  could  be  seen  a  crow  d  of  beings  such  as  had  never  been 
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seen  before,  half  man,  half  beast,  belching  fire  and  lightning  in  all 
directions  as  they  approached.  They  seemed  to  be  coming  to  the 
gates  of  the  city.  The  sentinels,  panic-stricken,  fled  in  terror  to  the 
citadel.  All  who  tried  to  stem  the  flood  were  killed.  News  spread 
like  wildfire  among  the  soldiers  and  even  the  beams  used  in  preparing 
the  festival  were  converted  into  arms. 

“War,  war!”  was  heard  on  all  sides. 

The  soldiers  were  summoned  by  furious  drumbeats;  the  women  and 
cliildren  ran  terrified  through  the  congested  plazas.  All  was  tumult 
and  confusion.  Preparation  for  the  defense  was  the  work  of  seconds. 
Tenojote,  armed  with  his  enormous  javehn.  Ids  sldeld,  and  Ids  quiver, 
marched  out  at  the  head  of  the  most  martial  veterans  to  meet  the 
enemy.  Tajahuakis  was  taken  to  the  palace  in  a  swoon.  The  king, 
active  and  brave,  issued  orders  to  Ids  cldef  lieutenants;  he  distributed 
slings,  catapults,  stones,  poisoned  arrows  and  great  kettles  for  boiling 
water  to  be  thrown  on  the  enemy  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst.  The 
l)attle  took  place  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  city.  Thousands  of  naked 
men  fell  before  the  diabolical  arms  that  belched  fire.  The  enemy 
forces  were  men  of  steel.  Arrows,  lances,  notldng  was  of  any  avail 
against  them,  whUe  the  flower  of  the  Indian  youth  was  mown  down 
by  the  destructive  whirlwind.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile,  Tajahuakis  recovered  from  her  faint  and  wept  des¬ 
perately,  asking  for  her  husband.  No  one  could  give  her  news  of 
1dm,  and  in  a  moment  of  folly  she  evaded  the  palace  guards,  and  ran 
to  the  field  of  battle.  She  seemed  a  wraith  to  the  enemy  camp,  as  she 
called  out  in  desperation  in  her  search  for  her  faithful  Tenojote. 

Meanwhile  the  brave  and  fearless  warrior  was  giving  no  truce  to 
the  enemy;  from  the  great  fortress  he  commanded,  he  threw  down 
enormous  rocks,  which  felled  men  and  horses.  The  enemy  fire 
pierced  Ids  flesh  and  made  him  bleed,  but  stUl  spared  Ids  life.  Night 
had  fallen  and  only  the  campfires  and  the  wldtes  of  men’s  eyes  could 
be  distinguished  in  the  darkness.  The  combat  was  frightful. 

In  the  dim  light  of  the  stars,  Tenojote  reviewed  Ids  troops  and  found 
them  decimated.  His  dearest  companions  had  fallen,  others  were 
dying.  And  that  noble  warrior  felt  Ids  eyes  wet  with  tears  for  the 
first  time  in  Ids  life. 

Suddenly  he  heard  Ids  name  called  by  an  anguished  voice,  and  in 
the  pale  moonlight  he  saw  shadows  closely  following  a  maiden — 
Tajahuakis.  In  three  leaps  he  was  by  her  side  and  had  hurled  Ids 
javelin  at  one  of  her  pursuers,  who  fell  dead.  Seeing  this,  the  soldiers 
renewed  a  bloody  and  unequal  combat  with  the  valiant  youth. 
Mthough  several  of  the  enemy  perished,  their  superior  arms  gave 
them  the  victory,  and  finally  the  unfortunate  bridegroom,  still  fight¬ 
ing,  fell  to  rise  no  more. 
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The  unhappy  princess,  beside  herself,  wept  and  pleaded  with  his 
heartless  slayers,  but  their  implacable  leader  ordered  her  bound,  and, 
now  that  Tenojot^  was  dead,  carried  the  princess,  half  swooning,  to 
their  camp. 

Four  centuries  have  passed  since  then,  but  the  memory  of  the 
tragic  story  is  ever  fresh.  Tajahuakis,  taken  captive,  died  of  grief 
and  shame.  And  at  the  very  spot  where  Tenojot6  fell  she  wept  so 
bitterly,  they  say,  that  the  rock  was  moved  by  her  tears,  and  gave 
birth  to  the  symbolic  tree  at  whose  feet  the  fountain  of  tears  still 
murmurs  unceasingly. 

The  flowers  of  this  tree,  says  the  legend,  are  the  gift  of  the  dead 
lover  to  his  beloved  on  the  tragic  day  of  their  marriage. 

Tenojot6:  Tree  of  eternal  fidelity. 

Tajahuakis:  Fountain  of  love  and  of  tears. 
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THEZIN  ' 

Ouce  upon  a  time,  a  pretty  little  girl  named  Noemi Jived  with  her 
mother  and  father  and  little  brother  in  a  fine  thatched  hut,  at  the 
tip-top  of  a  hill.  From  there  the  river  flowing  below  looked  like  a 
beautiful  silver  snake,  but  the  nearer  you  came  to  it,  the  muddier  it 
seemed,  so  that  when  you  w'ere  quite  near,  you  saw  only  tliick,  dirty 
yellow  water. 

Every  morning  and  every  night,  Noemi’s  mother  sent  the  children 
to  fetch  water  from  the  river,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other, 
because  there  was  so  much  work  to  be  done  that  she  could  not  let 
them  both  go  at  the  same  time. 

One  day  when  Noemi,  at  the  water’s  edge,  leaned  over  to  fill  her 
bucket,  she  let  her  ring  fall  in  the  water,  a  pretty  little  gold  ring  set 
with  a  blue  stone.  Before  it  reached  the  bottom  a  great  red  fish 
seized  it  with  his  lower  teeth,  on  which  it  stuck  like  a  band.  “Whose 
pretty  little  ring  is  that?”  said  the  fish  to  himself.  “I  must  go  to 
the  surface  to  see  the  child  who  has  lost  her  little  ring.”  And  with  a 
flip  of  his  tail,  he  was  at  the  surface. 

Noemi  was  crying  softly,  and  she  looked  so  sad  and  she  was  so 
pretty  that  the  great  red  fish  fell  in  love  with  her  at  once. 

“Stop  crying,”  he  said  to  her,  “here  is  your  ring.  But  tell  me,  what 
were  you  doing  here  so  late  by  the  w  ater’s  edge?  WTiat  is  your  name?” 

“My  name  is  Noemi  and  my  parents  live  in  that  fine  thatched  hut 
you  see  there,  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  I  was  getting  water  when  my 
ring  fell  off.  And  you,  Mr.  Fish,  what  is  your  name?”  she  said 
lauglung,  and  her  little  teeth  w  ere  like  grains  of  rice. 

“My  name  is  Thezin,”  he  replied,  “and  I  hve  in  this  stream.  Give 
me  your  bucket;  I  will  find  some  fresh  water  for  you.” 

She  gave  him  the  bucket.  He  seized  it  between  his  teeth,  and  dis¬ 
appeared  so  quickly  that  the  whole  stream  was  covered  wdth  foam. 
A  moment  later  he  reappeared  with  w’ater  so  clear  that  the  bucket 
seemed  empty.  “Thank  you,  friend  Thezin!” 

“Thezin,  in  the  deep  stream,  Thezin,  good  friend  of  mine!”  she 
sang,  as  she  went  back  home.  After  that,  whenever  she  went  to  the 
stream,  she  never  failed  to  sing: 

Zin,  Th4ziu,  in  the  deep  stream!  Zin,  Thezin,  good  friend  of  mine! 

Zin,  zin,  zin,  Thezin,  Thezin,  good  friend  of  mine!  Zin,  zin,  zin! 


■From  “Contes  Haltiens’’,  by  Mile.  Sylvain,  in  “Rivue  de  Folklore  Frantaise”,  Paris,  Marcb- 
April  1«B3. 
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And  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  Uttle  voice  wliich  resounded  like  a  bell 
through  the  water,  he  would  come  to  the  surface  to  see  his  friend. 
They  would  talk  a  long  time,  a  very  long  time,  and  they  fell  ever  more 
deeply  in  love. 

The  mother  finally  noticed,  one  day,  that  the  water  her  daughter 
brought  back  was  always  clearer  than  the  water  of  her  son.  “It’s  a 
mystery,”  she  said  to  him,  “how  yoim  sister  always  finds  such  clear 
water.  Tomorrow  I  want  you  to  bring  back  water  just  as  clear  as 
hers.”  Naturally,  the  next  day  the  poor  little  fellow  could  bring 
back  only  muddy  water,  as  he  had  done  the  day  before.  His  mother 
was  angry,  and  beat  him.  “That  will  teach  you  to  take  more  pains.” 

The  boy  reflected,  “^^^lere  does  Noemi  go  to  find  that  clear 
water?”  And  as  he  could  not  answer  the  question,  the  next  day  he 
followed  his  sister  at  a  distance  when  she  went  down  to  the  stream. 
Hidden  behind  a  great  clump  of  reeds,  he  saw  Thezin  stick  his  head 
out  of  the  water  to  talk  to  her,  and  he  saw  the  fish  take  the  bucket 
and  bring  it  back  full.  All  the  way  back  home  he  repeated  softly  to 
himself,  so  as  not  to  forget  it,  the  song  about  Thezin: 

Zin,  Thdzin,  in  the  deep  stream!  Zin,  Thezin,  good  friend  of  mine! 

Zin,  zin,  zin,  Th6zin,  Thdzin,  good  friend  of  mine!  Zin,  zin,  zin! 

In  the  afternoon,  his  mother  called  him.  “Ti-Fre,  go  fetch  the 
water  and  do  not  forget  that  you  are  to  bring  it  back  as  clear  as  your 
sister’s.” 

“Mama,”  he  replied,  “it’s  very  easy  now.  I  know  who  gives  her 
her  water;  it’s  Thezin. 

“^^^lo  is  Thezin?”  said  liis  mother,  her  curiosity  aroused. 

And  he  told  her  what  he  had  seen. 

“Wait,”  she  said,  “I  shall  send  Noemi  instead,  and  follow  her  to 
see  if  you  have  told  the  truth.  If  you  have  lied,  you  shall  be  severely 
beaten.” 
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Their  mother  did  as  she  had  said.  She  sent  Noemi  and  followed  her 
at  a  distance.  She  saw  Thezin,  and  not  understanding  how  her  little 
girl  could  love  a  fish,  how  a  fish  could  speak  and  be  the  friend  of  a 
little  girl,  she  was  very  much  afraid.  That  evening  she  told  her  hus¬ 
band  that  there  was  a  magician  disguised  as  a  fish  who  had  cast  a 
spell  over  their  daughter,  and  they  decided  to  kill  Thezin.  In  order 
not  to  cause  No6mi  grief,  for  they  both  loved  her  dearly,  they  sent 
her  that  day  to  town  to  see  her  godmother  and  sell  a  load  of  castor  oil 
beans  at  the  market. 

As  usual,  before  going  down  into  town,  she  went  to  see  her  friend. 

Zin,  Th6zin,  in  the  deep  stream!  Zin,  Thdzin,  good  friend  of  mine! 

Zin,  zin,  zin,  Thdzin,  Thdzin,  good  friend  of  mine!  Zin,  zin,  zin! 

But  Thezin  was  sad. 

“Have  I  caused  you  any  trouble?  You  seem  to  be  worried.” 
“Nodmi,  my  dear,  I  have  a  suspicion  that  something  terrible  is 
going  to  happen  to  us!  Listen,  if  some  day  three  little  drops  of  blood 
appear  on  your  handkercliief,  run  quickly  to  the  stream,  for  I  should 
like  to  see  you  before  I  disappear.” 

She  began  to  cry.  “Why  say  such  things?” 

“Such  things  may  happen,  but  do  not  grieve,  we  still  have  happiness 
before  us.” 

And  they  talked  a  long  time.  ^Mien  they  separated,  Noemi  was 
cheered  but  Thezin  became  more  and  more  gloomy. 

About  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  parents  both  went  down  to 
the  stream  M-ith  the  little  boy  leaping  gaily  in  front  of  them.  At  the 
bank,  the  father  sang  in  his  deep  voice: 

Zin,  Thdzin,  in  the  deep  stream!  Zin,  Thezin,  good  friend  of  mine! 

Zin,  zin,  zin,  Thdzin,  Thdzin,  good  friend  of  mine!  Zin,  zin,  zin. 

But  the  fish  was  deaf  to  his  call.  Then  he  told  the  boy  to  call 
Thezin  quickly.  His  little  voice  was  so  like  his  sister’s  that  Thdzin 
immediately  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  water.  The  father,  who  once 
had  worked  in  a  corral  and  was  very  skillful  in  lassoing  wild  horses, 
had  brought  the  burro’s  halter,  with  a  slip-knot  at  one  end.  As  soon 
as  he  saw  Thdzin  the  rope  whistled  “Se-e-e!”  like  a  shot  and  VTapped 
itself  around  the  fish’s  body,  which  was  then  pulled  out  of  the  water. 
After  beating  it  well,  they  decided  to  take  it  home,  to  cook  some  of  it 
for  supper  and  to  dry  the  rest. 

During  that  time,  No6mi  was  at  the  market  selling  the  beans  in 
ten-cent  lots.  A  passing  horse  suddenly  raised  so  much  dust  that  she 
sneezed  and  took  out  her  handkerchief.  She  saw  a  drop  of  blood  on  it. 
“How  could  I  have  pricked  myself?”  she  said  to  herself,  looking  at 
it  more  closely.  Another  little  drop  of  blood,  small  as  the  head  of  a 
pin,  appeared  beside  it  and  began  to  spread  visibly,  then  another  and 
still  another,  until  the  little  handkerchief  was  covered  wdth  blood. 
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“Good  heavens!”  she  cried  out  suddenly,  “some  misfortune  must 
liave  befallen  Thezin.”  She  was  grief-stricken,  but  how'  could  she 
manage  to  return  before  selling  her  load?  Finally  the  afternoon 
slipped  aw'ay,  and  climbing  on  the  burro  she  took  the  road  back  to  the 
liills.  Before  going  home,  she  ran  to  the  river,  anxious  about  her 
friend: 

Zin,  Th6zin,  in  the  deep  stream!  Zin,  Thezin,  good  friend  of  mine! 

Zin,  zin,  zin,  Thdzin,  Thezin,  good  friend  of  mine!  Zin,  zin,  zin! 

But  for  the  first  time,  her  song  went  unanswered.  Then,  all  the 
tears  that  she  had  been  holding  back  since  the  morning  came  out  all 
together  in  a  flood,  choking  the  poor  child:  “Hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo!” 
and  the  stream  replied  mockingly,  “Gloo-gloo-gloo-gloo!”  But  it  was 
getting  late,  and  she  had  to  return  home.  She  urged  the  burro  on  by 
digging  her  heels  in  his  sides,  and  after  saying  “Oui-i”  two  or  three 
times  to  excite  him,  w’ent  sadly  back  along  the  road  home. 

The  house  was  empty;  but  under  the  cask  she  saw  the  kettle  with 
the  cooked  fish  and,  hung  at  the  window,  some  strips  of  fish.  Then 
she  sat  dowm  on  her  little  chair  before  the  door  and,  realizing  what 
had  happened,  began  to  sing  amid  her  tears: 

Zin,  Thezin,  in  the  deep  stream!  Zin,  Thezin,  good  friend  of  mine! 

Zin,  zin,  zin,  Thezin,  Thezin,  good  friend  of  mine!  Zin,  zin,  zin! 

The  earth  became  damp  under  her  feet  and  the  chair  began  to 
sink,  but  Noemi  kept  on  singing  without  noticing  it,  so  deep  was  her 
grief.  She  had  sunk  to  her  waist  when  Ti-Fre  appeared  at  the  end 
of  the  road.  Frightened,  he  began  to  call:  “Noemi,  come  away  from 
there!”  But,  like  a  lost  soul,  she  looked  at  him  without  seeing  him, 
her  eyes  fixed  and  troubled,  and  still  smiling,  continued  her  song.  He 
tried  to  pull  her  out  by  her  shoulders,  but  he  felt  himself  gently 
dragged  down,  too;  then  he  ran  to  find  his  father  to  help  him  lift 
Noemi  from  the  hole,  but  his  father  was  far  away,  very  far  away  in 
the  fields,  and  when  he  did  come,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a 
lock  of  hair.  He  caught  hold  of  it  in  desperation,  and  pulled  with  all 
his  might;  but  only  a  few  w^bps  came  out  in  his  hands. 
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THE  ENVIOUS  PEDDLER ' 

There  was  once  a  mouse  who  was  a  peddler  and  another  who  had  a 
store  and  w’as  very  wealthy.  The  latter  dealt  in  foodstuffs,  and  had 
managed  to  make  quite  a  fortune.  The  two  were  great  friends.  One 
night  when  both  were  out  on  business  matters,  they  happened  to  meet, 
and  the  storekeeper  said  to  the  peddler; 

“My  friend,  I  have  just  found  a  treasure!  In  the  cellar  of  that 
hotel  over  there  I  have  just  found  a  great  cache  of  foodstuffs.  As  they 
are  quite  safe,  I  left  them  im touched,  and  now  1  am  going  home  to  make 
a  place  on  my  warehouse  shelves  for  them,  and  ask  my  wdfe  to  help  me 
transport  them.” 

“Congratulations,  my  dear  friend,”  said  the  peddler;  “but  do  you 
tliink  that  they  are  really  safe?” 

“Perfectly  safe.  They  are  under  a  wire  netting,  behind  some  casks, 
opposite  the  largest  window.  There’s  nothing  to  fear  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.” 

“You  are  a  lucky  fellow’,  my  good  friend,”  exclaimed  the  peddler. 
“Believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  share  in  your  joy.”  Then  he  added,  “I 
have  just  noticed  that  I  am  catching  cold,  so  I  had  better  go  home; 
but  first  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  accompanying  you  to  your 
door.” 

Once  there,  the  rich  mouse  briefly  explained  the  matter  to  his  wife, 
and  went  into  his  warehouse.  The  peddler,  who  had  remained  in  the 
doorway,  beckoned  to  her,  and  said  in  a  low  voice;  “If  you  promise  to 
keep  this  an  absolute  secret,  I  can  tell  you  of  a  great  danger  tlireaten- 
ing  my  friend.” 

“You  can  count  on  my  silence,  of  course,”  said  Mrs.  Mouse  in 
alarm. 

“Well  then,  my  friend  has  just  foimd  a  small  cache  of  foodstuffs, 
and  is  planning  tliis  very  minute  to  go  after  them.  But  a  fact  which 
he  doesn’t  know  is  that  the  cat  is  loose  there;  and  I  did  not  w’ant  to 
tell  him,  lest  he  misinterpret  my  words  and  get  an  unfavorable  opinion 
of  me.  If  you  do  not  want  to  be  left  a  widow  tonight,  w’hat  you  should 
do,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  not  let  him  go  out  of  the  house  on  any 
account  or  for  any  reason  whatever.” 

“Thank  you,  my  friend,”  said  Mrs.  Mouse,  “a  thousand  thanks! 
You  may  trust  me  not  to  let  him  go  out.  You  are  very  kind.” 

Then  the  peddler  said  goodby  to  her,  shook  her  by  the  hand,  and 
said  in  a  louder  voice,  “Well,  my  friend,  I  am  off.” 

>  From  “F&bulas",  by  Luis  Andies  Zudiga.  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras. 
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“Goodnight!”  said  the  other  from  within,  as  he  struggled  with  a 
heavy  piece  of  sugar. 

The  rich  mouse’s  wife  immediately  went  to  her  husband,  and  said 
to  him,  “Heart’s  dearest,  please  do  me  a  favor.” 

“^^^Iat  is  it?”  asked  the  mouse. 

“Don’t  go  out  tonight.  I  have  a  presentiment  that  something 
dreadful  will  happen  to  you.” 

“That’s  pure  nonsense,”  burst  out  the  mouse.  “How  can  you  expect 
me  to  lose  a  fine  lot  of  merchandise,  of  enormous  value,  just  because 
of  your  childish  fears?” 

And  in  indignation  he  picked  up  his  hat  to  go  out.  But  she  hung 
on  his  neck  and  said  to  him,  “Don’t  go  out,  ...  I  beg  you,  if 
you  love  me,  if  you  remember  our  wedding,  for  our  children’s  sakes, 
for  our  future  happiness!” 

And  she  burst  into  sobs. 

After  a  long  and  emotional  scene  of  pleas  and  tears  the  mouse,  who 
had  a  tender  heart,  yielded,  but  i^dth  visible  annoyance.  Putting  his 
hat  on  the  table,  he  said  to  her  severely,  “But  don’t  forget  that  we 
are  going  to  lose  a  considerable  fortune  just  because  of  your  foolish 
and  ridiculous  fears.” 

“That  doesn’t  matter  at  all,”  she  said,  “it  would  be  worse  to  lose 
you.” 

And  taking  off  his  coat,  she  said  to  him,  still  sobbing,  “We  had 
better  go  to  bed  now  .  .  .”  and  went  out  and  shut  the  door. 

A\lien  the  peddler,  who  was  hiding  near  by,  saw  that  his  friend  did 
not  come  out  and  that  the  door  had  been  locked  for  the  night,  he 
picked  up  his  pack  and  went  stealtliily  to  the  place  where  the  cache 
was  to  be  found.  Naturally,  as  he  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
local  geography,  it  was  not  very  hard  for  him  to  discover  just  where 
tlie  treasure  was. 

As  he  neared  it,  he  became  aware  of  a  delicious  aroma,  capable  of 
awakening  the  most  jaded  appetite.  He  stopped  to  sniff  the  heady 
fragrance.  Then  he  went  on  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
iron  bars  that  protected  the  object  of  Ids  greed.  He  walked  around 
it,  and  noticed  that  it  was  a  sort  of  oblong  cage,  and  in  his  haste  he 
thought  that  it  was  completely  closed.  But  he  walked  around  it 
again  and  saw  an  opening  at  one  end. 

“Hurrah!”  he  exclaimed  in  glee,  “here’s  the  door.” 

And  he  went  in.  He  advanced  a  few  steps  and  suddenly  found 
himself  on  a  metal  platform.  He  went  a  few  steps  farther;  then  the 
platform  yielded  under  his  weight  and,  unable  to  keep  his  balance, 
he  fell  to  the  bottom.  That  caused  him  no  great  alarm,  since  he 
was  not  hurt  at  all,  and  he  went  straight  to  where  the  fragrant  victuals 
were.  There  was  a  bit  of  Flanders  cheese  and  a  great  piece  of  Holland 
sausage. 
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“By  the  Great  Horn  Spoon,”  exclaimed  the  mouse,  “I  had  better 
put  this  somewhere  else.” 

He  dragged  the  sausage  to  the  door.  But  he  could  not  open  it. 
He  examined  it  carefully,  and  noted  that  it  opened  dowmward  easily, 
but  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  open  it  from  below.  Then  a 
horrible  suspicion  flashed  through  liis  mind.  He  walked  around  the 
apparatus  and  noticed  that  it  was  entirely  closed.  A  strange  chill 
shook  his  limbs,  but  he  kept  on  seeking  an  opening  through  which 
to  escape.  When  he  realized  that  the  only  openings  were  those  be¬ 
tween  the  iron  bars,  a  frightful  shiver  passed  over  his  whole  body. 
H3  tried  to  make  himself  thin  enough  to  squeeze  between  two  bars, 
but  it  was  impossible.  Then  panic  seized  him,  and  he  was  no  longer 
master  of  himself.  He  ran  aimlessly  from  one  side  to  the  other;  he 
gnawed  the  iron  bars,  and  butted  his  head  against  them  painfully; 
and  the  food,  which  might  have  been  some  consolation,  only  increased 
his  woe,  since  it  aroused  horror  and  its  delicate  aroma  was  suddenly 
hateful  to  him. 

And  in  that  way  he  passed  the  rest  of  the  night,  in  mad  desperation 
until,  thoroughly  permeated  by  the  cold,  he  felt  lus  limbs  frozen  and 
almost  incapable  of  moving.  Finally  the  morning  light  dawned,  and 
he  realized  to  the  full  his  horrible  predicament:  he  had  fallen  into  a 
trap. 

He  became  almost  delirious,  and  a  violent  nervous  tremor  shook  his 
body.  Suddenly  he  saw  the  cat  appear  at  the  window,  jump  over  the 
casks  and  thence  to  the  floor.  By  that  time  his  terror  was  unbounded. 
The  cat  advanced  quietly,  calmly,  without  haste;  she  came  near  the 
trap  and  crouched  on  her  haunches  to  wait.  She  knew  that  the 
mouse  w’as  hers,  and  although  she  did  not  consider  him  a  rare  dish, 
to  judge  by  the  mildly  interested  glance  she  gave  liim,  after  all  as  an 
early  tidbit  he  was  not  to  be  entirely  despised. 

The  mouse  understood  it  all;  he  understood  that  he  was  going  to 
be  handed  over  to  his  executioner.  He  heard  steps  approaching,  and 
lost  his  mind;  his  blood  froze,  and  he  fell  in  a  faint.  The  steps  were 
those  of  the  hotel  maid,  who  was  coming  to  inspect  the  trap.  She 
picked  it  up,  opened  the  spring  door,  shook  it,  and  the  mouse  fell 
out.  The  cat  approached,  walked  around  him  and  realized  that  it 
was  only  a  corpse.  The  mouse  had  died  of  fright! 

Envy  is  a  frightful  disease  which  kills  slowly;  but  sometimes  it 
causes  a  violent  death,  like  the  horrible  end  of  the  peddler  mouse. 
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MEXICO 


JARABE  TAPATIO ' 


(Jalisco) 

■Ay  ,m\-n  €^ii9  L st  U  n» 


“Ay,  quf  perrito,  dona  Soleda! 
Ya  se  lo  vide  y  ora  me  lo  da.” 
“No  ha  visto  nada,  endiablado! 
N'o  ha  visto  nada,  hablador! 

No  ha  visto  nada,  pelado! 

Y  si  lo  vido,  que  sehas  me  da." 

“Tiene  su  pechito  prieto, 

Su  hociquito  Colorado, 

Con  la  lenguita  de  fuera, 

('ual  si  estuviera  asoleado!” 


“Oh,  see  the  doggie,  Dona  Soleda! 

Oh,  please  give  me  the  pretty  little  dog!” 
“Naughty  boy,  there  is  no  doggie! 
Chatterbox,  there  is  no  doggie! 

Scalawag,  there  is  no  doggie! 

What  does  he  look  like,  if  you  saw  a  <log? 

“ilis  little  breast  is  black  as  ink. 

His  nose  is  round  and  very  pink. 

His  tongue  is  hanging  out  a  foot. 

He's  had  a  sunstroke,  1  should  think!  ” 


1  From  "El  Folklore  y  la  MljKH'a  SlraicMnn”  liy  Kub^  M.  Canipoa,  Mexico,  la2H. 
llie  jarmbe  ia  a  popular  aonx  ami  lianoe,  typical  of  the  State  of  Jaliaoo. 


MEXICO 


LAS  MA5IANITAS  COSTE5IAS  ‘ 


CNayarit) 


_ -Ats  mo^7la.T>> _ e0m»  ^tfrre  *>■3^**- 


Qu£  bonitas  mananitas,  como  que  quiere  Hover, 
Asf  estaba  la  manana  cuando  te  eni|)ecl^  a  querer. 

Ilow  lovely  and  fresh  the  morning! 

It  looks  as  if  it  might  rain. 

It's  just  the  same  sort  of  morning 
.As  when  I  was  first  your  swain. 


Qu6  bonitas  mananitas,  hay  un  sol  en  cada  llor, 
Voy  a  cantar  para  que  oiga  y  se  despierte  mi  amor. 

How  lovely  and  fresh  the  morning! 

The  sun  shines  on  ev’ry  flower. 

I'll  sing  you  a  song,  my  belovel. 

To  waken  you  in  your  bower. 


1  Kroiii  "Kl  Folklore  y  la  Muaica  Mexicana"  by  Kub^n  M.  Catiipna.  Mexico.  1928. 

The  Maftanitae  are  early  tnnmtnc  aerenadea.  at  firat  auns  eepecially  for  aweethearta.  but  later  cenerally  uaed  to  erect 
anyone  on  hit*  naint's  day. 
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NICARAGUA 

HOW  THE  WARM  SPRINGS  AT  TIPITAPA  CAME 
INTO  BEING  ‘ 

Near  tlic  river  that  unites  the  two  great  lakes  of  Nicaragua  there  is 
a  picturesque  village,  the  center  of  fantastic  legends  related  by  old 
people  to  astound  simple  folk.  Tliis  town  is  Tipitapa,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  a  valiant  cliieftain  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Conciuest 
and  ruled  over  an  extensive  domain.  In  Tipitapa  there  is  a  warm 
sulphur  spring  apparently  of  volcanic  origin  and  old  people,  who 
may  be  descendents  of  Indians  who  once  lived  in  the  vicinity,  tell 
many  a  tale  about  the  origin  of  this  spring.  Among  the  numerous 
legends  is  the  following: 

Two  Indian  chiefs  noted  for  their  bravery  in  battle  lived  in  that 
region:  One,  named  Tilpanac,  dwelt  in  the  village  of  Tipitapa,  and 
the  other,  called  Tolopilt,  came  from  a  place  now  known  as  Zambrano. 
Rivalry  between  the  two  had  long  existed  and  they  were  almost 
constantly  at  war.  Tilpanac  was  young  and  strong.  From  his 
father,  who  had  died  a  few  years  before,  he  had  inherited  fertile  and 
abundant  fields.  lie  also  had  a  daughter  of  extraordinary  beauty; 
she  was  18  years  old,  her  name  was  Maristalt,  and  people  called  her 
“The  River  Flower.”  Her  great  black  eyes  had  pierced  the  heart  of 
Tolopilt,  who  was  violently  in  love  with  her.  Tolopilt  was  also 
young,  gallant  in  bearing,  broad-shouldered  and  calm.  His  martial 
jirowess  was  known  everywhere  around  about.  If  his  soldiers 
weakened  in  fight  he  raised  his  strong  and  warlike  voice  to  encourage 
them,  and  as  if  seized  by  a  frenzy  the  Indians  would  rush  forward  in 
pursuit  of  victory.  He  was  rich  and  his  domain  was  wide;  but 
notwithstanding  the  wealth  of  his  kingdom  he  was  not  happy,  for 
he  did  not  have  the  loving  care  of  a  wife  who  in  moments  of  sorrow 
and  tribulation  could  soothe  liis  anxiety.  In  vain  had  he  tried  num¬ 
erous  times  to  obtain  as  his  bride  the  enchanting  daughter  of  brave 
Tilpanac.  The  failure  of  his  plans  had  served  only  to  increase  liis 
love  as  well  as  his  melancholy.  Whenever  his  duties  as  chief  did  not 
occupy  him  he  meditated  and  brooded,  and  his  mind  was  inflamed 
by  terrible  thoughts. 

One  morning  when  the  east  was  just  colored  by  the  approaching 
dawn  and  the  sun  seemed  to  peep  from  the  windows  of  the  sky  like 
an  inquisitive  maiden,  when  the  fresh  morning  breeze  sent  a  quiver 
through  the  trees,  when  the  birds  were  singing  in  the  boughs  to 
announce  the  awakening  of  day,  and  the  flowers  were  opening  their 

■  Told  by  Ouillemio  Ugarte  1).,  in  Educacion,  Managua.  June  1926. 
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velvety  petals,  there  was  an  \inaccustonied  stir  in  the  territories  of 
Tolopilt.  To  the  sound  of  horns  and  rattles  and  the  accompaniment 
of  violent  shouts  Tolopilt  was  setting  out  at  the  head  of  500  warriors 
towards  the  lands  ruled  over  by  Tilpanac. 

The  day  before  Tolopilt  had  received  a  definite  answer  from 
Tilpanac  refusing  to  give  Tolopilt  his  daughter  to  wife.  This  was 
the  cause  of  the  expedition.  While  Tolopilt  marched  toward  the 
river  with  troops  well  equipped  with  bows  and  poisoned  arrows,  in 
Tilpanac’s  territory  men  were  coming  and  jioing,  collecting  weapons 
for  the  combat. 

Tolopilt  marched  on  with  the  calmness  of  one  assured  of  victory. 
In  Ids  mind’s  eye  he  could  see  the  cruel  vision  of  men  pierced  by 
arrows,  he  seemed  to  behold  as  in  a  dream  the  fateful  panorama  of  a 
bloody  battle:  dead  bodies,  reddened  stones,  a  sovereignty  over¬ 
thrown  forever,  and  himself  emerging  as  a  conqueror,  the  ruler  of 
still  wider  lands,  and  the  lord  of  the  timid  and  alluring  Maristalt, 
who  had  caused  him  so  many  sleepless  nights,  so  many  struggles,  so 
many  fleeting  dreams,  and  so  many  tender  longings 

The  battle  began,  bloody  and  savage.  Swift  arrows  flew  through 
the  air;  they  seemed  vengeful  bolts  of  lightning  descending  from  the 
sky  to  bring  destruction  and  death.  The  heavens  were  clouded  as 
if  ashamed  to  contemplate  so  many  dying  men,  and  the  river,  flowing 
swiftly  between  rocks,  seemed  to  pause  a  moment  and  look  toward 
the  west  as  if  its  reddened  waters  vied  with  the  tints  of  the  sunset 
sky.  Night  was  falling  and  a  mere  handful  of  Indians  was  left  on 
the  plains;  the  forces  of  Tilpanac  had  been  overwhelmed  little  by 
little  by  the  sure  flight  of  arrows  and  the  blows  of  heavy  clubs. 
Tolopilt  was  advancing  triumphantly  with  Ids  remaining  troops, 
frowning  and  tired  but  with  a  gentle  smile  on  his  lips. 

Suddenly  Tilpanac  fell.  Ids  heart  pierced  by  an  arrow,  and  Tolopilt 
leaped  forward  impatiently  in  search  of  the  maiden  of  Ids  wdstful 
longing. 

It  was  dark,  but  high  above  the  earth,  sailing  capriciously  between 
silvery  clouds,  appeared  the  pale  and  solitary  moon,  the  guide  of 
travelers  by  night  and  consolation  of  the  sad,  sending  down  in  silence 
her  rays  over  the  terrible  remains  of  a  kingdom  that  had  come  to  an 
end.  The  battle  was  over. 

Over  the  plain  there  passed  silently  two  beings  visible  in  the  moon¬ 
light:  Tolopilt  and  the  maiden  of  Ids  dreams.  But  happiness  is  not 
eternal,  and  as  they  sped  along  in  search  of  the  tranquillity  of  wedded 
bliss  a  poisoned  arrow  flew  through  the  air  and  transfixed  them  both. 
.V  frightful  cry,  followed  by  a  pitiful  sigh,  echoed  through  the  air, 
and  the  warm  blood  wldch  jetted  from  two  hearts  burning  with  love 
formed  a  great  pool  about  them. 

Next  day  the  Indians  found  on  this  spot  a  spring  of  warm  water 
whose  wldte  vapor  rose  in  filmy  spirals  to  the  sky. 
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PANAMA 


VAPORES  Y  TAMBORES 


Oh,  look  how  lovely  is  the  sea!  My  true  love,  my  dear  love, 

The  boats  ride  high,  the  boats  ride  free.  Oh!  beat  the  drum  and  dant-e  with  me. 


YO  ME  VOY 


-  Imvc.  A4.  •  yicL  -  •  -»ta.  -  • 

Well,  goodbye!  Well,  goodbye!  When  I  came  it  was  for  one  day, 

I  shall  go  when  I  get  ready.  And  l*ve  stayed  a  week  alreiidy. 


“TriidirioneM  y  C'antHrm  ile  PanHiiii"  hy  Narriao  Ciaray.  Panama,  1930. 


■TREES'’— J'AIN'TINQ  UV  THE  rAR.V(JtAYA\'  ARTIST,  I’AIU-O  ARHORN'O. 


PARAGUAY 


A  STORY  OF  GUILE  ^ 

I'lie  sun  was  sliining  briglitly  in  tlie  sky,  througli  a  break  in  a  daik 
sea  of  clouds  banked  above  the  wooded  hilltops,  and  the  goat  Cava- 
ra macho  was  cropping  the  grass  that  grew  green  among  the  crags. 
When  the  storm  drew  a  curtain  before  the  sun,  preliminary  to  hurling 
lightning  and  thunder  from  its  gloomy  depths  over  the  trembling 
earth  and  llaming  heights,  the  goat  was  overcome  by  panic  and 
started  running  over  the  steep  slopes'nntil  the  dark  mouth  of  a  cave 
bearded  with  weeds  opened  before  him  and  he  slipped  rashly  in. 

Carried  away  by  his  frenzied  impulse,  Cavaramacho  penetrated 
to  the  rear  of  the  grotto;  there  he  stopped,  his  flanks  shaking  with 
nervous  terror.  But  soon,  as  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
dark,  he  saw^  with  unabated  horror  a  fearful  personage  quietly  resting 
within  the  cave,  and  at  the  same  time  dominating  its  entrance.  The 
personage  was  watching  him  with  the  calm  indifference  which  comes 
from  strength  and  a  sense  of  one’s  own  security. 

Faced  with  the  unforeseen  but  real  danger  into  which  he  had  fallen 
by  fleeing  from  an  imaginary  one,  Cavaramacho  feverishly  racked 
his  brain  as  to  how  to  save  his  life,  unquestionably  threatened  by 
Yaguarete,  the  terrible  jaguar,  who  was  thus  unexpectedly  provided 
with  his  day’s  meal  in  his  own  mountain  home. 

The  goat,  drawing  strength  from  weakness,  began  to  paw  the  hard 
lloor  of  the  cave,  breathing  heavily  every  now'  and  then  with  his  head 
down,  hiding  his  curly  beard  and  exhibiting  the  whole  ominous  length 
(tf  his  curved  horns.  Then,  assuming  an  anti-social  and  defiant  pose, 
he  continued  his  challenging  exhibition,  walking  to  and  fro  with  long 
slow  strides  across  the  back  of  the  cave,  keeping  his  distance  from  the 
king  of  wild  beasts  whose  fearful  presence  he  pretended  to  ignore. 

The  jaguar,  stretched  on  the  ground  with  his  short  stout  forelegs  in 
front  of  him,  calmly  watched  the  extravagant  animal,  a  relative  of  the 
deer,  whose  unusual  actions  he  coidd  not  understand  and  whose 
|)resence  had  not  yet  awakened  his  appetitie,  probably  sated  by  a 
li'cent  meal.  He  watched  him  fixedly  with  half-shut  eyes  whose 
yellow  ])upils  gleamed  softly,  and  subconsciously  he  considered  keep¬ 
ing  for  dinner  the  unexpected  visitor  so  well  nourished  on  the  grass 
and  fragrant  herbs  of  the  mountain  slopes. 

In  the  midst  of  his  pacing  up  and  down,  Cavaramacho  suddenly 
appeared  to  notice  the  presence  of  Yaguarete,  and  pretending  a  cer- 

■  Uy  Virtor  MorIniKo  ia  “Quarauia”,  Asuncion,  ParaKuay,  June  2)1,  KKi.'i. 
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tain  anroeable  surprise,  lie  greeted  him  with  an  all'ectedly  humorous 
and  waggish  air: 

“Hello!  So  you’ve  been  here  all  along?  I  ought  to  have  guessed  it 
by  your  scent  if  by  nothing  else.” 

And  he  raised  Ids  head,  the  unwonted  brilliance  of  his  eyes  and 
the  formidable  aspect  of  Ids  horns  and  his  (juivering  beard  partly 
masking  his  mortal  terror, 

“Yes,  I  am  here,”  asserted  Yaguarete,”  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
you  did  not  know  of  my  jiresence  because  your  own  scent  was  so 
strong.” 

And  gazing  fixedly  at  the  goat  while  licking  himself  quietly  with  Ids 
pink  tongue,  he  added,  “And  what  were  you  looking  for  in  my 
house?” 

“Looking  for?  Why,  nothing,”  answered  Cavaramacho,  blinking 
before  the  great  cat’s  searching  glance,  “I  was  strolling  tlirough  these 
hills,  gorging  myself  on  grass  and  herbs— whose  virtues  keep  up  my 
incomparable  strength  and  daring— when  I  decided,  suddenly  and 
without  any  deliberate  intention  of  bothering  you,  to  enter  this 
pleasant  refuge  to  escape  the  consequences  of  a  sudden  downpour 
which  might  have  dimmed  the  brilliance  of  my  lovely  coat.  Wasn’t 
that  all  right?” 

“Ah,  splendid!”  replied  the  jaguar,  with  the  inner  intention  of 
amusing  himself  for  a  while  with  the  picturesque  creature  whose 
exaggerated  airs  and  posturing  did  not  alarm  him.  “And  how  do 
you  spend  your  idle  time  after  you  have  eaten  your  fill  of  herbs?” 
he  added. 

“In  hunting,  of  course.” 

“Ah,  magnificent!  A\‘e  are  fellow  huntsmen,  then.” 

“Only  up  to  a  certain  point.  I  go  hunting  for  the  pure  sport  of 
the  thing,  for  I  find  it  repugnant  to  eat  the  flesh  I  have  mutilated  by 
my  sharp  horns.  That  is  where  I  differ  from  men,  who  organize  their 
hunts  to  sate  their  appetites  and  have  to  be  urged  on  by  hunger  or 
famine  before  they  face  danger.  I  should  be  happy  to  think  that 
your  fearlessness  and  heroism  are  not  like  men’s  in  that  respect. 
And  I  go  hunting,”  he  said  complacently,  “only  to  keep  my  courage 
in  training.  For  food,  I  have  grass,  herbs,  and  numberless  flowers 
and  fruits,  which  I  prefer  to  the  palpitating  flesh  of  my  fellow  crea¬ 
tures.  Don’t  you  prefer,  for  example,  a  branch  heavily  laden  with 
sweet  fruits  to  the  neck  of  a  pig?” 

The  jaguar  was  becoimng  interested,  but  without  answering 
Cavamaracho’s  frivolous  question,  he  asked  in  liis  turn,  “And  what  is 
your  favorite  game?” 

“The  most  dangerous,  which  puts  my  agility,  strength,  and  courage 
to  the  test:  I  hunt  the  puma.” 
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And  afrecting  a  disdainfid  iiulifrereiice,  turning  away  from  the 
jaguar,  lie  resumed  his  pacing  with  long  slow  strides,  without  even 
looking  at  the  object  of  his  greatest  and  inmost  fears. 

The  jaguar  raised  his  triangular  slender  ears  at  the  mention  of  his 
one  adversary  in  the  forest,  and  asked,  “And  how  do  you  hunt  him?” 

“Very  simply:  I  lead  him  on  and  then  await  his  attack.  When 
he  springs  on  me,  I  stand  firm  and  pierce  his  heart  with  both  horns. 
'Po  do  that  one  needs  legs,  and  sharp  horns  like  mine.” 

“Deer  have  them,  too.'; 

“Ah,  my  friend !  You  do  not  realize  that  they  lack  my  courage.” 

.Vnd  hrusipiely,  seeing  that  the  storm  had  abated,  he  played  his 
last  card.  Approaching  the  jaguar,  he  proposed,  “Wliy  don’t  we  go 
out  to  hunt?  ril  take  the  left-hand  path  and  you  the  right-hand, 
and  we’ll  meet  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  near  the  man’s  house. 
There  we’ll  join  forces  and  see  who  has  had  the  best  kill.” 

The  sly  jaguar,  intending  to  make  the  goat  his  prey  as  soon  as  he 
had  left  the  cave,  replied,  “No,  my  friend.  I  prefer  to  wait  for  you 
and  benefit  by  the  fruits  of  your  skill.  You  can  go  out  alone.” 

And  the  goat,  summoning  the  remnants  of  his  ebbing  and  feigned 
courage,  walked  slowly  out  of  the  cave,  e.xpecting  at  every  step  the 
leap  and  the  blow  that  would  put  an  end  to  his  unfortunate  e.xistence. 

liut  hardly  had  he  left  the  lair  of  the  terrible  butcher,  when  he  saw, 
with  no  little  surprise  (from  which  he  recovered  instantly),  the  body 
of  a  puma  stretched  out,  probably  killed  by  lightning.  Immediately 
he  began  to  leap  about  and  butt  the  lifeless  body  of  the  beast  until 
Yaguarete  appeared  and  looked  at  him  with  deep  amazement. 

“Did  you  kill  him  here?”  the  cat  asked. 

“And  where  else  woidd  I  have  killed  him?  Hardly  had  I  come  out 
when  I  discovered  ho  was  planning  to  surprise  us  and  I  put  him  out 
of  the  way  without  more  ado.  Here  he  is.” 

.\nd  assuming  an  arrogant  posture,  he  added,  “I  offer  you  my 
company,  if  you  are  at  all  afraid,  and  we  can  continue  this  hunt  so 
ausiiiciously  begun.  We  can  go  together  along  this  path  leading  to 
the  top  of  the  hill.” 

“All  right,”  agreed  Yaguarete  dubiously,  “hut  we’ll  do  as  you 
fimt  suggested:  I’ll  take  this  down-hill  path  and  you  that  other  one, 
and  we’ll  meet  in  the  valley.” 

And  without  saying  anything  more,  he  started  out  at  a  slow  trot. 

They  never  met  again. 
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THE  THREE  MOUNTAINS  ‘ 

Maramba,  Rondos,  and  Paucarbainba. 

Tliree  peaks,  three  sentinels  which  rise  near  the  city  of  Huanuco. 
The  three  farther  hills,  as  the  Indians  call  them.  Marahaniha  looks 
like  a  seated  fiiant.  Rondos  a  giant  stretched  on  his  hack  with  his 
arms  crossed,  and  Paucarhamha  a  giant  on  Ids  feet,  frowning  and 
threatening.  One  ndght  say  that  Marahaniha  is  thinking.  Rondos ' 
sleeping,  and  Paucarhamha  standing  guard.  .  .  . 

Maray,  the  Stone,  Runtus,  the  ^Vlute-haired,  and  Paucar,  the 
Flower-hedecked,  were  three  warriors  come  from  three  distant 
regions.  Paucar  came  from  the  forest,  Runtus  from  the  sea,  and 
.Maray  from  the  arid  tahlelands.  Of  the  three,  Paucar  was  the 
youngest  and  Runtus  the  oldest.  One  day  the  three  were  on  the 
|)oint  of  (piarreling,  for  they  all  were  in  love  with  one  maiden.  I’illco- 
Rumi,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pillcos,  after  having  had  fifty  sons,  finally 
had  one  daughter.  Therefore  he  centered  all  Ids  affection,  all  his 
pride,  on  her,  and  his  love  was  such  that  as  his  daughter  grew  he 
came  to  believe  that  she  was  more  worthy  of  the  Sun-god,  Pacha- 
camac,  than  of  a  man.  She  was  so  fresh,  so  lively,  so  beautiful, 
that  as  soon  as  she  was  horn  she  was  called  Cori-Huayta,  Golden 
Flower.  Whenever  she  went  out  in  her  litter,  followed  by  her 
maidens  and  servants,  to  gather  flowers  and  grain  for  the  festival 
of  Raynd,  people  appeared  at  the  doors  to  see  her  pass  and  the 
nobles,  fascinated,  paused  to  gaze,  and  for  many  days  afterwards 
eyed  each  other,  jealous  and  mute. 

Pillco-Rund  knew  of  these  tldngs,  and  he  also  knew  that,  according 
to  the  law  of  his  realm,  which  prescribed  that  men  should  marry 
at  twenty  years  and  women  at  eighteen,  his  daughter  was  destined 
to  he  the  bride  of  some  mortal  man.  Pillco-Rumi  did  not  want  to 
(*bey  this  law,  for  according  to  him,  Cori-Huayta  was  above  all  law. 
.Vnd  Pillco-Rumi  who,  besides  being  a  tender  father,  was  a  resolute 
and  courageous  man,  swore  in  the  presence  of  Ids  father  the  Sun 
that  t'ori-Huayta  should  belong,  not  to  a  man,  hut  to  Pachacamac. 

Finally  the  day  came  when  Cori-Huayta,  like  all  the  young  people 
when  they  became  of  age,  was  to  celebrate  her  wedding  in  the  public 
sciuare. 

>  Krum  ‘‘('ueutos  Anilinos,”  by  K.  Lopez  Albujar,  Lima,  IU24  ('^  etlUion). 
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The  evening  liefore,  Pillco-Rumi  had  ealled  to  his  palace  Kaca- 
cunca,  the  high  priest,  and  Karu-Ricag,  the  sagest  of  his  wise  men, 
to  consult  them  about  evading  the  law  regarding  marriage. 

The  wise  man  said,  “The  wisdom  of  a  chief  lies  in  obeying  the  law . 
He  who  best  obeys  it  is  the  wisest  and  best  father  of  his  subjects.” 

And  the  high  priest,  who  had  not  wished  to  speak  first,  said, 
“There  are  only  two  ways;  to  sacrifice  Cori-Huayta  or  to  dedicate 
her  to  the  worship  of  our  father  the  Sun.”  .  .  . 

And  while  Racacunca,  grim  and  solemn,  left  by  one  door  and 
Karu-Ricag,  calm  and  grave,  by  another,  Pillco-Rumi,  his  heart 
torn  between  grief  and  hope,  sat  thinking  of  his  unhappiness. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fatal  day,  popular  rejoicing  was  widespread 
through  the  city;  in  the  public  square  the  hearts  of  the  nobles  were 
overflowing  with  the  honey  of  purest  happiness;  and  Cori-Huayta, 
ignorant  of  the  fate  in  store  for  her,  was  awaiting  the  hour  when 
the  wedding  w’ould  take  place.  Meanwhile  Pillco-Rumi  stood  in 
the  western  tower  of  liis  palace,  his  arms  folded  on  his  chest,  the 
nostrils  of  his  long  curved  nose  dilated,  his  mouth  pursed  in  pride 
and  resolution,  liis  brow'  furrowed  by  the  invisible  plow  of  a  somber 
thought,  his  bronzed  face  turned  toward  the  sun  as  though  question¬ 
ing  destiny.  Then  he  made  this  invocation,  a  mixture  of  irreverence 
and  prayer: 

“.^re  men  mightier  than  Pachacamac?  Wilt  not  thou.  Father 
Sun,  blind  with  thine  eyes  the  eyes  of  any  man  who  tries  to  look 
on  the  charms  of  Cori-Huayta?  Canst  not  thou  make  wise  men, 
priests,  nobles,  overlook  tbe  law?  I  want  Cori-Huayta  to  be  the 
joy  of  my  old  age;  my  wish  is  that  at  the  hour  of  thy  rising  and 
bathing  my  humble  temple  with  the  gold  of  thy  beneficent  rays, 
Cori-Huayta  may  be  the  first  to  bathe  in  them,  but  in  such  manner 
that  the  men  w'hose  duty  it  is  to  serve  thee  may  not  see  her,  lest 
they  be  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  possess  her.  Cori-Huayta 
is,  Lord,  worthy  of  thee.  Keep  her  free  from  the  desires  of  men!” 

But  Supay,  the  evil  spirit,  who  always  is  throwing  stones  into  the 
watei*s  of  peace  and  happiness  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  roiled 
and  turbulent,  began  to  upset  the  public  festivities.  Suddenly  the 
songs  and  musical  instruments  were  hushed,  the  dances  stopped,  the 
wise  men  stood  up  in  excitement,  the  maidens  trembled,  the  high 
priest  let  slip  from  his  right  hand  the  mirror  used  to  kindle  the  sacred 
lire,  and  the  multitude  broke  out  in  a  loud  wail,  which  pierced  the 
heart  of  Cori-Huayta,  while  the  crowds  pointing  to  several  spots  on 
the  horizon  shouted,  “Enemies!  Enemies!  They  are  coming  for  our 
maidens.  Where  is  Pillco-Rumi?  Defend  us,  Pillco-Rumi!  Pacha¬ 
camac,  defend  us!” 
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Three  enormous  columns  of  dust,  which  seemed  to  reach  to  the  sky, 
had  appeared  suddenly  at  three  points  on  the  horizon.  They  came 
closer,  ever  closer.  Soon  it  was  generally  known  tliat  they  were 
Maray,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pascos;  Runtus,  of  the  Huaylas;  and 
Paucar,  of  the  Panataguas,  the  most  ferocious  and  warlike  of  all. 
Each  one  had  announced  to  Pillco-Rumi  that  he  would  arrive  on  the 
first  day  of  the  spring  equinox,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  vying  for 
the  hand  of  Cori-IIuayta.  Pillco-Rumi  had  ignored  their  messages, 
for  he  was  confident  of  his  own  might  and  misled  by  the  predictions 
of  the  seers. 

The  three  were  coming  with  their  armies,  having  traveled  for  many 
days  crossing  chasms,  defying  storms,  laying  waste  forests,  devouring 
plains.  The  three  were  arriving  at  the  same  hour,  resolved  not  to 
yield  to  anyone  or  anything.  On  the  way  Runtus  had  been  thinking, 
“My  age  is  wisdom.  Wisdom  beautifies  the  face  and  can  triumph 
over  youth  when  it  comes  to  love.”  And  Maray,  “Strength  conquers 
and  fascinates  the  weak.  And  woman  is  weak  and  loves  the  strong.” 
And  Paucar,  “Youth  is  capable  of  everything;  it  can  accomplish 
what  is  beyond  wisdom  and  force.” 

From  the  tower  of  his  palace  Pillco-Rumi,  too,  had  seen  at  three 
jioints  on  the  horizon  the  columns  of  dust  that  the  armies  of  Runtus, 
Paucar,  and  Maray  were  raising  to  the  sky.  He  understood  the 
reason  of  their  coming  and,  seized  with  supreme  desperation,  exclaimed 
in  a  new  invocation  to  Pachacamac,  “Father  Sun,  Pillco-Rumi  sjieaks 
to  thee  for  the  last  time.  Burn  the  city,  flood  the  valley,  or  kill 
Cori-Huayta  before  I  have  the  horrible  duty  of  killing  her.” 

Pachacamac  was  moved  by  this  invocation,  which  had  come  from 
the  depths  of  Pillco-Rumi’s  heart.  From  the  summit  of  a  rainbow 
the  god  had  been  watching  disdainfully  the  intrigues  of  Supay,  who 
was  determined  to  produce  a  conflict  and  cause  bloodshed  on  earth. 
So  Pachacamac  took  a  mountain  of  snow  and  hurled  it  at  the  feet  of 
IMucar,  who  was  about  to  enter  the  citj\  The  snow,  turning  into  a 
seething  river  as  it  fell,  halted  Paucar.  Then  he  hurled  another 
mountain  in  front  of  Maray,  with  the  same  result,  and  Maray  too  was 
halted.  And  as  for  Runtus  who,  as  the  least  impetuous  and  the 
slowest,  was  late  in  arriving,  Pachacamac  only  threw  him  on  his  back 
with  one  breath.  Then  he  pierced  each  of  the  three  warriors  with  his 
glance  and  changed  them  and  their  armies  into  three  gigantic  moun¬ 
tains.  Not  yet  satisfied  with  his  work,  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
frightened  Cori-Huayta,  who  had  run  to  take  refuge  by  her  father’s 
side.  Ixioking  at  her  affectionately,  the  god  exclaimed,  “Huafiu- 
cuy!”  (Die!).  And  Cori-Huayta,  more  beautiful,  more  lovely,  more 
fascinating  than  ever,  fell  lifeless  in  her  father’s  arms. 
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After  such  a  cataclysm,  the  tribe  of  the  Pillcos  fled  in  terror  to 
settle  in  another  region.  There  they  founded  a  new  city,  which  they 
called  Iluanucuy,  or  Huanuco,  in  memory  of  the  great  imperious 
voice  of  Pachacamac  that  they  had  heard. 

And  ever  since  that  time  Runtus,  Paucar,  and  Maray  have  stood 
as  they  were  when  the  wrath  of  Pachacamac  surprised  them.  They 
still  wait  for  that  wrath  to  be  appeased,  so  that  the  Huallaga  and 
Higueras  Rivers  shall  become  mountains  of  snow  and  the  daughter 
of  Pillco-Rumi  be  once  more  the  Golden  Flower  of  the  great  valley 
cf  eternal  spring  which  once  belonged  to  the  Pillcos. 


INCA  RUINS  AT 
mac  HU  PICCIIU, 
PKKU. 


UNITED  STATES 


THE  OLD  GIANT  STEALS  THE  ELF  AND  IS  SLAIN  ‘ 

Once  upon  a  time  tlie  Elf  dwelt  iit  diearita  Mountain.  And  the 
Old  Oiant  dwelt  at  Pheppittha.  Ooiti*:  every  day  to  where,  the  people 
lived,  he  eaiifrht  the  children.  Puttiiif?  them  into  his  pack  basket  he. 
P>ok  them  to  his  home. 


And  onee  he  went  to  .licarita  Mountain.  On  to|)  of  Jiearita  Moun¬ 
tain  he  found  the  Elf.  “What  are  you  doinj;  here?’’  “I  am  not  doing 
anything,’’  the  Elf  said.  “Well,  get  into  my  basket.’’  “Why?’’ 
“(let  into  my  basket,  1  said  to  you.  If  you  do  not  get  in  I  will  take 
you  and  put  you  in.’’  Then  be  took  him  and  put  him  into  the  basket. 
Then  the  Old  (liant  beaded  for  borne.  The  Elf  sang  in  the  basket: 


TrftoacriptioD  by  Helen  H.  Robert*. 


b  z  bz  ^ 

Me  •  ’e  ye  -  he  ye  -  he  -  he  ’A  -  ’a  -  ha  -  a  -  ha  -  ha 
D 

[  N  -1  1  ^  ^  1-1 


d  e 

’O  -  wi  -  t’a-i-n^i  -  la  - ’e-pa  Ta-fio-’6l  -  hu  tca-m^a  -  09  Bq,. 


(Only  the  last  two  lines  have  meaning:  "A  person  who  is  very  kind  is  carrying  me  on  his  back.”t 


Wben  be  brought  the  Elf  to  his  home,  the  Old  (liant  was  tired  out, 
iind  lay  down  to  take  a  nap.  Then  the  Elf  eaine  out  and  found  a 
pile  of  bones.  He  bad  a  metlicine  bag  tied  on  bis  person,  and  took 
tbe  medicine  out  and  spit  it  on  tbe  bones.  Then  be  told  tbe  bones: 
“Little  cbildren,  get  up!’’  Then  he  sent  two  of  them  to  look  for 

*  A  legend  of  llte  Tiwa  ln<lians.  New  Mexico.  From  “Picuris  Children'.s  Stories,  with  Texts  and 
Songs”,  by  John  P.  narringlon,  in  43rd  Annual  Keport  of  the  Hureau  of  American  Kthnclngy,  Wash¬ 
ington,  p.  339. 
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l)itcli.  After  they  brought  the  pitch,  tliey  put  pitch  all  over  the  Elf, 
and  he  turned  the  children  again  into  bones. 

The  Elf  went  into  the  Old  Giant’s  house.  When  the  Old  Giant 
woke  up,  he  fixed  the  fire.  “Let  me  see;  come  this  way,  little  one,” 
lie  said  to  the  Elf.  The  Giant  said  as  he  looked  at  him;  “To-night 
1  shall  have  a  feast.  1'his  must  be  a  very  fat  child.”  And  he  put 
liiin  in  tlie  fire  to  roast.  The  Elf,  spitting  on  the  fire,  entered  the 
fire.  Then^lie  sang; 


ye-  he  -  he  ’A  -  ’a  -  ha  -  a  -  a  ’e  -  he  -  lo  -  we 


d  e 

’O  -wi  -  t’a  -i  -  -  la  -’e-  pa  n^i  wi-lim  -na  ta-8o  -  td-ki-an  -  np. 


(Only  the  Inst  two  lines  linvc  nieaiiinc:  “A  tierson  who  is  very  kind  has  t)ut  me  in  a  warm  place.”) 

“I  did  not  know  that  this  child  is  indeed  a  singer.”  Again  the 
Old  Giant  went  to  sleep.  While  the  Old  Giant  was  asleep,  the  Elf 
emerged  from  the  fire,  with  sparks  flying.  He  took  the  poker  stick 
and  hit  the  Old  Giant  on  the  head  and  killed  him.  Going  outside 
and  again  spitting  on  the  bones,  the  children  began  to  rise  up.  Then 
the  Elf  told  them;  “Now  I  have  killed  for  you  the  Old  Giant  who  has 
been  eating  you  up.  And  now  you  can  go  home  without  fear  to  where 
in  your  homes  your  poor  jiarents  are  thinking  about  you.  I  also  live 
far  away.  Also  in  my  home  my  grandmother  is  thinking  about  me. 
And  1  also  am  going  thither.  So  I  will  bid  you  good-by.  You  must 
go  home.”  Then  the  children  thanked  the  Elf.  They  all  started  out. 

This  is  why  there  are  no  more  giants. 


null,  -j 


URUGUAY 


TABARE' 

Where  the  San  Salvador  River  meets  the  Uruguay,  the  Spaniards 
founded  a  settlement  half  fort,  half  outpost.  In  spite  of  the  dangers 
there,  Don  Gonzalo  de  Orgaz,  the  young  captain  of  the  valiant  men 
who  flew  the  flag  of  Spain,  had  with  him  his  wife.  Dona  Luz,  and  his 
beautiful  sister  Blanca. 

On  one  of  his  excursions  into  the  wilderness,  Don  Gonzalo  brought 
back  several  Indian  prisoners.  Among  them  was  one  named  Tabare, 
the  son  of  a  Charriia  chieftain  and  a  Spanish  captive,  ^^^len  he  first 
saw  Blanca,  his  heart  was  stirred  by  strange  nameless  emotions,  an 
indefinable  rapture,  a  confused  memory  of  his  distant  childhood, 
when  his  mother  rocked  him  in  her  arms.  During  his  imprisonment 
Tabard  fell  ill,  and  captured  the  sympathy  of  Blanca  and  of  Father 
Esteban,  the  missionary;  at  their  request  he  was  allowed  the  freedom 
of  the  settlement  on  his  promise  not  to  flee  the  colony. 

As  Tabare  went  about,  melancholy  and  self-centered,  he  aroused 
even  greater  pity  and  interest  on  the  part  of  Blanca,  who  often  spoke 
to  him.  The  unusual  emotions  he  displayed  awoke  in  her,  as  in  a 
serene  and  cloudless  sky,  a  vague  and  distant  dawn  of  love,  indefinite 
and  confused  with  pity,  commiseration,  and  Christian  charity. 

Tabare,  silent  and  moody,  roamed  about  the  colony.  Those  who 
met  him  by  day  thought  him  mad,  and  the  credulous  folk  who  en¬ 
countered  him  at  night  imagined  him  to  be  a  soul  in  purgatory  or  a 
ghost.  Once  some  soldiers  followed  and  attacked  the  “ghost”; 
Tabare  defended  himself  and  with  his  strong  fingers  broke  the  lance 
of  one  of  the  soldiers.  He  would  have  been  killed,  however,  if  Father 
Esteban  had  not  passed  by  and  saved  him. 

That  encounter  and  the  odd  and  gloomy  bearing  of  the  Indian 
awoke  the  suspicions  of  Dona  Luz  and  of  other  members  of  the 
colony,  who  did  not  believe  it  possible  for  a  Charriia  to  drop  his 
savage  ways  and  become  civilized.  So,  although  Don  Gonzalo  still 
had  confidence  in  Tabare,  the  commander  finally  yielded  to  the 
others’  entreaties  and  allowed  Tabare  to  return  to  the  forest,  to 
resume  his  life  as  an  Indian  brave. 

The  compassionate  Blanca  saw  the  Indian  before  he  left.  To  him 
she  was  still  an  ideal  creature,  but  his  fierce  shyness  and  his  conscious¬ 
ness  that  he  was  in  truth  Charriia,  a  feeling  which  was  at  odds  with 
the  gentler  emotions  inherited  from  his  mother,  kept  him  from  be- 

>  Summarized  from  the  introduction  by  Juan  Valera  to  “Tabari”,  by  Juan  Zorrilla  de  San  Martin, 
Montevideo,  1930. 
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traying  to  Blanca  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her.  Blanca 
believed  that  he  hated  her  and  all  other  Spaniards, 

Such  was  the  inner  struggle  between  T abare’s  two  natures.  Gentle¬ 
ness  had  the  upper  hand,  and  the  Charrua,  who  had  never  wept  nor 
complained  in  the  midst  of  the  most  horrible  tortures,  embraced 
Father  Esteban  and  shed  a  tear  on  the  priest’s  homespun  robe. 
Then,  in  shame  and  anger  at  such  a  lapse  into  weakness,  dishonorable 
for  one  of  liis  kind,  Tabare  roared  like  a  jaguar,  broke  away  from 
the  missionary,  and  fled  to  the  forest. 

In  his  frenzied  flight  through  his  native  woods,  he  was  attended 
by  supernatural  beings.  The  elemental  spirits  of  the  primitive 
American  world  left  their  caverns,  descended  from  the  clouds,  and 
became  visible  in  the  air.  Finally  Tabare  stopped,  attacked  by 
fever,  and  in  his  delirium  thought  he  was  fighting  against  the  spirits 
of  nature. 

Meanwhile,  the  supreme  chief  of  the  Charruas  died,  and  the  Indians 
held  his  funeral  rites.  In  preparation  for  his  last  journey,  they 
painted  his  face  in  a  horrible  manner,  to  frighten  off  evil  spirits.  The 
Indians  danced  about  ten  great  bonfires,  waging  a  brave  and  fantastic 
struggle  with  the  sons  of  the  air  and  of  the  night,  with  the  dogs  that 
gnaw  the  moon,  and  with  the  evil  monsters  that  had  gathered  around 
to  make  way  with  the  soul  of  the  dead  chieftain. 

As  a  climax  to  the  funeral  rites,  the  Indian  Yamandu  appeared  to 
claim  the  position  of  chief.  His  merits  and  services  were  notable.  No 
one  could  make  more  diabolic  faces  to  frighten  the  enemy;  no  one 
could  ^ve  fiercer  yells  in  battle.  In  his  tent  hung  a  hundred  scalps 
of  other  chieftains  slain  by  his  hand;  his  chest  was  adorned  with  long 
strings  of  teeth  from  animals  which  he  had  killed,  and  from  whose 
twisted  hide  he  made  the  string  for  his  bow. 

Once  elected  chief,  Yamandd  led  the  Indians  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Spaniards.  He  too  had  seen  Blanca,  whom  he  wished  to 
capture  for  himself.  That  wish  and  the  desire  to  slay  the  Spaniards 
inspired  his  plan  for  a  surprise  attack  at  night  on  the  colony  at  San 
Salvador, 

The  Indians  crept  up  cautiously  and  silently  on  the  post,  while  the 
careless  guards  were  asleep.  At  first  Yamandti’s  plans  seemed  to  be 
succeeding.  San  Salvador  was  taken  unawares,  but  put  up  a  valiant 
fight.  Although  many  houses  were  burned  and  many  Spaniards  killed 
by  the  Indians,  the  white  men  rallied  and  finally  put  the  invaders  to 
flight. 

Yamandu  did  succeed,  however,  in  his  principal  objective.  In  the 
midst  of  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  fire  and  fighting,  he  seized 
Blanca  and  carried  her  off  to  the  sacred  forest  where  he  had  his  lair. 

Don  Gonzalo  was  desperately  grieved  and  angry  when  he  learned 
that  his  sister  had  been  stolen,  and  believing  that  Tabare  had  taken 
her,  he  started  in  pursuit. 
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Meanwhile  Yamandu  had  carried  Blanca  to  the  heart  of  the  forest, 
to  which  superstitious  fears  would  keep  other  Indians  from  pene¬ 
trating.  Being  a  medicine  man,  he  had  no  fear,  for  he  could  domi¬ 
nate  specters  and  spirits.  So  Blanca  recovered  from  her  swoon  to 
find  herself  in  a  desperate  situation,  in  the  gloomy  depths  of  the 
forest  alone  with  the  cruel  Yamandu. 

Suddenly  something  unexpected  happened,  just  what,  Blanca  could 
not  guess.  She  heard  the  snapping  of  branches  parted  violently, 
then  steps,  followed  by  stifled  cries,  and  finally  the  sounds  of  a  mute 
hut  tremendous  struggle.  In  truth,  Tabare  had  come  to  the  rescue 
of  Blanca,  and  falling  upon  Yamandu  finally  slew  him. 

After  thus  saving  Blanca,  Tabare  carried  her,  only  half  conscious, 
hack  to  the  colony.  On  the  way  Don  Gonzalo,  who  was  still  searching 
for  his  sister,  caught  sight  of  an  Indian  running  with  her  in  his  arms. 
Believing  the  man  to  be  her  captor,  the  Spaniard  leaped  upon  Tabar6 
in  a  blind  rage  and  ran  him  through  with  his  sword.  Blanca,  finally 
realizing  the  love  and  sublime  devotion  of  the  Indian,  embraced  him 
as  he  lay  dying,  but  her  tears  and  cries  were  of  no  avail;  Tabare  was 
dead. 


UEATH  OF  TABARfe. 
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THE  CAT  AND  THE  MOUSE  ^ 

All  aristocratic  geiitleiiian,  wlio  managed  the  National  Treasury 
in  the  year  ’07,  kept  a  pantry  full  of  savory  provender:  sausages, 
hams,  preserves,  cheese,  oysters  and  corned  heef,  and  a  thousand 
other  delicacies  hung  from  the  rafters  to  keep  them  from  the  clutches 
of  dogs  and  cats. 

Since  the  owner  was  so  sure  that  it  would  he  idle  for  even  the  most 
agile  and  athletic  cat  to  try  to  get  any  of  this  food,  the  door  to  the 
well-stocked  storehouse  was  always  open.  One  line  cat,  whose 
patience  surely  was  most  admirable,  often  went  in  just  to  tease  his 
nostrils  with  the  e.xciting  odors  emanating  from  the  splendid  hams, 
hut  he  never  e.xpected  to  get  even  the  tiniest  mouthful. 

But  fortune  so  willed  it  that  one  moonlight  night,  as  he  was  looking 
at  the  piles  of  food  and  sighing  as  though  his  heart  would  break,  he 
espied  a  very  fat  mouse  who— oh,  rapture!^ — 'was  asleep  on  a  cheese 
near  the  ceiling.  Realizing  at  once  that  there  was  no  use  trying  to 
reach  such  a  height  with  one  jump,  he  changed  his  tactics  and  said 
with  arch  flattery:  • 

The  Cat:  Dear  sir,  your  distinguished  appearance  and  the  great 
ability  that  you  display  in  your  affairs  lead  me  to  offer  you,  in  all 
sincerity,  my  affection  and  friendsliip. 

The  Mouse:  I  do  not  believe  in  your  friendsliip  because  I  can 
see  your  claws,  and  you  have  always  hunted  my  valiant  race. 

The  Cat:  Back  in  unenlightened  tunes,  it  is  true,  I  have  killed  a 
mouse  or  so,  hut  the  divine  light  of  religion  destroyed  my  selfishness 
and  now  I  am  another  cat,  more  humane  and  sensitive,  and  I  see  in 
you  some  one  whom  I  should  love  and  respect. 

Ah!  If  I  were  only  allowed  to  be  always  at  your  side,  to  learn 
from  you,  and  to  admire  your  rare  perfection.  But  the  great  heights 
on  which  you  live  fill  me  with  bitterness. 

The  Mouse:  You  are  partly  right,  my  poor  friend  with  claws,  and 
I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  your  candor.  But  tell  me,  what  do 
you  think  of  my  tail? 

The  Cat:  Your  tail  is  a  magnificent  gift  bestowed  by  a  kindly 
heaven  to  make  you  even  more  graceful,  and  to  show  its  powers. 

I  may  bo  very  stupid  and  ignorant,  but  to  my  mind  man  lacks  a 
certain  something  on  account  of  having  no  tail.  But  my  neck  is 
getting  very  tired;  come  down,  my  friend,  so  that  I  may  have  no 
difficulty  in  feasting  my  eyes  on  j'ou. 

The  Mouse:  I  know  that  you  are  my  friend,  and  I  am  getting  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  talking  with  you.  But  memories  of 

*  From  “Viejos  ('antos  y  V'iejoa  Canlores,”  compiled  by  Jos6  E.  Machado,  Caracas,  1921. 
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tragic  stories  come  to  mind,  so  that  you  will  not  think  me  lacking  in 
courtesy  if  I  ask  you  for  some  guarantee. 

The  Cat:  Oh,  heavens,  poor  creature  that  I  am,  born  and  bred  in 
misery  and  misfortune,  I  well  deserve  tliis.  To  think  that  an  invin¬ 
cible  hero  like  you,  created  to  be  admired  for  your  really  remarkable 
gifts,  should  have  any  doubts  of  my  sincere  repentance  and  should 
recall  a  past  in  which  I  have  greatly  sinned. 

If  neither  my  deep  affection  nor  my  unstained  honor  avails  to 
persuade  you  to  leave  that  eminence  for  a  little  while,  I  shall  retire  to 
a  black  hole  and  live  far  from  the  world  until  death  at  last  puts  an 
end  to  my  terrible  fate. 

The  Mouse  (inoved):  No  more,  no  more,  that  is  enough.  You 
are,  dear  cat,  goodness  personified.  You  speak  eloquently,  and  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  my  company. 

The  power  of  flattery  is  capable  of  influencing  even  a  saint.  No 
sooner  said  than  done:  the  mouse  strutted  down  from  the  ceiling  with 
as  haughty  an  air  as  the  most  stiff-necked  monarch.  But  hardly 
had  he  touched  the  floor  when  the  cat  sprang,  and  giving  the  mouse 
two  blows  with  his  paws,  ended  by  crunching  him  between  his  teeth. 
Thus  the  mouse  served  him  as  a  delicious  meal  such  as  he  had  seldom 
had  before. 

I  have  known  many  who  were  so  taken  in  and  carried  away  by  brazen 
dattery  that  they  delivered  themselves  hand  and  foot  to  the  mercies  oj 
soulless  wretches. 


IN  VENEZUELA. 
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PKONOl'NCIXG  VOCAHl’LAUY  OF  PROFKK  NAMES  IN  PKEC'KDINO 
STORIES  AND  SONOS 


Alcahuisa _ Xl-ca-\vt*-sa 

Ancicsiiyo _ An-da-s6r>-y6 

Apanatl . S-pa-niitl 

Cacha _ Cii-chii 

Condesuyo . . . Con-dS-sob-y  o 

Cori-  Huayta _ _ _  Ko-re-wi'-tii 

Coscotagat _ _ Cos-co-tii-giit 

Cuzco _ Cdlis-co 

Hudnuco _  Wa-iido-co 

Huanucuy _  W’ii-nyoo-cdoe 

Iluatta.. . . . .  Wiit-tii 

Huaylas _  Wi-liis 

H  uirakhoclia _  We-rii-k6-ch:i 

IxtciKJtl _ _ _ Ex-tfi-patl 

Juan _ _  Huiin  (J  like  German  ch) 

Juanica _  Huii-ne-ca  (J  like  German  ch) 

Karu-Ricag - - Kii-roo-Re-ciig 

Maramba _  Mii-ram-ba 

Maray _  Mii-ri 

Maristalt _  Msi-re-stalt 

Metzti _  Mt'ts-te 

Noemi _  No-a-me 

Pachacamac _ Pa-chii-ca-mac 

Panataguas _  Pa-nii-tii-gwas 

Paacos _ Pas-cos 

Piiucar _ P6w-car 

Paucarbamba _  Pow-car-biim-bii 

Pilguanzimit _ _ _ -  Pel-gwiin-ze-met 

Pillco-Rumi _  Pel-co-Rob-me 

Puerto  Viejo _ _ _ Pwar-to  Vyii-ho  (j  like  German  ch) 

Quechuas _  Kfi-chwas 

Raeacunca _  Ra-ca-cdon-cii 

Ray  mi _  Ri-rae 

Rondos _  Ron-dos 

Runtus _  Rdbn-tdos 

Soledd _ So-la-d  a 

Sulca _ Sdbl-cii 

Sumd _ Sdb-ma 

Supay _ Sdo-pi 
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Tajahuakis.. . . Ta-ha-wa-kesCj  like  Geniian  ch) 

Tainbo  do  Ureiis _ _ _ Tain-bo  da  Oor-cdbs 

Tamoyos-- . . Tii-mdy-os 

Tenojot4 . .  Ta-uo-ho-ta  (j  like  German  ch) 

Teopaiitli .  Ta-6-pant-le 

TeotL. . - . .  Ta-6tl 

Thezin _ _ _  Ta-zfn  (in  nasal- — tliis  is  a  Freneli  name) 

Tiahuanacn _ _ _ _ _ Tj’a-wa-na-coTi 

Ti-Frd . . . . TeFrfi 

Tilpanac . . . . . Tel-pa-nic 

Tipitapa _ _ _ TC-pe-ti-pii 

Titicaca . . Te-te-ca-ca 

Tlacatixif  1  _ _ _ _ _ Tlii-ca-te-sliet  1 

Tolopit . . - . . To-lO-pet 

Tonal . - . . . To-nal 

Tupan _ _ _ Tdb-pan  (an  nasal) 

Xinajul _ _ Se-nii-lifml  (j  like  German  ch) 

Zacnleu . - . .  Sii-coo-laoo 

Zambrano . . Sam-bra-no 
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JANUARY 

1.  Reciprocal  trade  agreeuieut  signed  lH‘tween  Rraxil  and  the  United  States  on 

February  2,  1935,  goes  into  effect. 

2.  The  United  States  federal  job-insurance  law  becomes  effective,  with  a  tax  on 

payrolls,  to  raise  initial  funds  for  an  unemployment  insurance  plan  which 
will  be  put  in  operation  within  two  years.  The  tax  is  to  be  increased  to 
2  jxjrcent  in  1937  and  to  3  jjercent  in  1938. 

'I'lie  I.abor  Conference  of  American  States  members  of  the  International 
l^abor  Organization  opens  in  Santiago  de  Chile  with  delegates  from  19 
.\merican  Republics,  and  Dr.  Harold  Butler,  Director  of  the  International 
I.abor  Office  in  Geneva  attending.  The  inauguration  ceremony  is  particu¬ 
larly  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  President  Arturo  Alessandri,  of  Chile. 

4.  The  Venezuelan  “University  of  the  Air”  broadcasts  its  first  lecture  from 
Caracas.  Sponsored  by  the  National  Writers  Association,  its  purpose  is 
to  spread  knowledge  of  Venezuelan  culture  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

G.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  holds  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  one  of  President  Roosevelt’s  important  New  Deal  measures,  to  be 
contrary  to  provisions  of  the  federal  constitution,  on  the  ground  that  it 
infringes  upon  the  rights  of  the  States. 

K1  Salvador  declares  the  electric  power  industry  to  be  a  public  service  and 
places  it  under  Government  control. 

7.  The  National  Congress  of  Honduras  approves  a  new  customs  law  providing 
for  a  three-column  tariff,  the  lowest  rates  applicable  to  countries  which 
f>uy  the  most  Honduran  exirorts.  The  measure  affects  particularly  im¬ 
ports  from  Asiatic  countries  which  purchase  little  or  nothing  from  Hon¬ 
duras. 

A  joint  commission  of  Colombian  and  Panamanian  engineers  sets  out  to  fix 
the  boundary  line  between  Colombia  and  Panama. 

9.  The  name  of  Santo  Domingo,  capital  city  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
oldest  permanent  settlement  in  the  New  World,  is  changed  to  Ciudad 
Trujillo,  in  honor  of  President  Rafael  Trujillo  Molina. 

10.  The  operation  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934,  establishing  the  $2,000,000,000 
.stabilization  fund  with  which  the  currency  of  the  United  States  has  been 
managed  since  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  was  devalued,  is  extended 
for  one  year  from  January  30  by  proclamation  of  President  Roosevelt. 

Women  vote  for  the  first  time  in  a  Cuban  election,  accounting  for  nearly 
one  half  of  total  number  of  persons  at  the  polls,  as  Dr.  Miguel  Mariano 
G6mez  is  elected  President  of  the  Republic.  Several  women  candidates 
win  their  races  for  public  office. 

14.  Brazil  enacts  a  new  minimum-wage  law  which  seeks  to  guarantee,  to  every 
worker,  “the  right  to  receive  in  payment  for  his  services  a  minimum  re¬ 
muneration  sufficient  to  satisfy,  in  a  given  region  of  the  country,  and  in  a 
given  period,  his  normal  needs  for  food,  shelter,  clothing,  hygiene  and 
transportation.” 

■  Coupiled  by  Frsneisro  Joat  Herimmlet,  Editorin]  Division,  Pan  American  Union. 
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commercial  center  of  the  central  mountain  region  of  the  Republic. 

20.  A  complete  reorganization  of  the  Cuban  sugar  control  system  is  authorized 

by  a  decree-law,  which  empowers  the  Executive  to  regulate  production 
and  exportation  and  to  establish  production  quotas  among  individual 
sugar  mills  during  the  6-year  period  beginning  January  1,  1936,  and 
ending  December  31,  1941. 

20^  2.5.  The  first  meeting  of  the  phytopathologists  of  Brazil  is  held  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

21.  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  through  delegations  meeting  at  the  Chaco  Peace 

Conference  at  Buenos  Aires,  sign  a  protocol  for  the  repatriation  of  war 
prisoners  and  the  re-establishment  of  diplomatic  relations.  Both  re¬ 
iterate  guarantees  against  resumption  of  hostilities. 

27.  V'enezuelan  decree  provides  export  bonuses  for  leading  agricultural  products. 

28.  President  L6pez,  of  Colombia,  signs  an  “omnibus  banking  bill’’  covering  mis¬ 

cellaneous  questions,  with  particular  reference  to  commercial  banks, 
mortgage  credit  institutions,  security  exchanges,  foreign  currency  obliga¬ 
tions,  agricultural  credits,  etc. 

30.  President  Roosevelt  addresses  a  letter  to  all  governments  of  the  Americas 
suggesting  a  plan  for  an  extraordinary  inter-American  conference  to  be 
held  at  Buenos  Aires  or  at  some  other  capital  of  this  Continent,  “to  de¬ 
termine  how  the  maintenance  of  peace  among  the  American  Republics 
may  best  be  safeguarded.’’ 

Various  enactments  adopted  by  the  Government  of  Guatemala  to  fix  the  : 
status,  rights  and  duties  of  foreigners  within  its  jurisdiction,  ever  since  | 
the  original  Ley  de  Extranjeria  was  passed  in  1894,  are  merged  into  a  single 
text  which  at  the  same  time  changes  their  provisions  to  conform  with  the  | 
latest  amendments  to  the  national  constitution. 

FEBRUARY 

1.  A  convention  agreed  upon  between  Mexico  and  Panama  goes  into  effect, 

whereby  visas  are  to  be  granted  without  cost  by  each  Government  to 
the  nationals  of  the  other. 

2.  The  citj’  of  Buenos  Aires,  capital  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  celebrates  the 

400th  anniversary  of  its  founding  by  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  with  an  elaborate 
program  which  includes  a  re-enactment  of  that  historical  event. 

5.  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  opens  the  Convention  of 
Nationality,  signed  at  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  to  the  adherence  of  non-American  States,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  universal  in  its  objectives. 

7.  Mexico  and  the  United  States  sign  a  migratory  bird  treaty  which  follows 

the  conservation  principle  established  in  a  similar  pact  concluded  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  20  years  before,  providing,  however,  an 
even  stricter  regulation  of  migratory  wildfowl. 

Paraguayan  Congress  ratifies  the  Chaco  peace  protocol. 

8.  Costa  Rica  elects  Le6n  Cort<58  President  of  the  Republic. 

Bolivian  Congress  ratifies  the  Chaco  peace  protocol. 

12.  Ecuador  amends  its  Mining  Code,  which  vests  the  property  of  all  subsoil 
products  in  the  State. 

17.  President  Eusebio  Ayala,  of  Paraguay,  resigns. 
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19.  Col.  Rafael  Franco  becomes  Provisional  President  of  Paraguay. 

The  newly  established  National  Health  Council  of  Chile  holds  its  first 
meeting  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Castro  Oliveira,  Minister  of 
Public  Health. 

21.  Brazil  and  the  United  States  sign  an  agreement  for  the  liquidation  of  frozen 
American  commercial  credits  in  Brazil. 


24.  The  Provisional  Government  of  Paraguay  decrees  the  establishment  of  a 
central  bank  and  prohibits  o|M‘rations  in  foreign  exchange  except  through 
that  institution,  which  is  to  take  over  the  functions  of  the  Official  Exchange 
Bank. 


27.  .Vrgcntina  sends  to  Brazil  a  large  good-will  mission  headed  by  the  Minister 
of  Marine. 


29.  United  States  Neutrality  Act  extended  until  May  1,  1937.  The  act  contains 
an  addition  to  the  former  law  of  a  prohibition  of  loans  or  credits  to  bel¬ 
ligerents  and  a  clause  exempting  from  the  provisions  of  the  law 
American  nations  engaged  in  war  with  nations  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

\  national  labor  bureau  (jOficina  Xacional  del  Trabajo)  is  established  in 
Venezuela,  under  a  decree  signed  by  President  L6pez  Contreras,  to  super¬ 
vise  the  enforcement  of  labor  laws  now  in  effect  and  to  gather  the  necessary 
data  for  amendment  of  such  legislation. 


MARCH 

1 .  President  Roosevelt  signs  the  soil  conservation  bill  to  replace  the  Agricultural 

Adjustment  Act. 

2.  The  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  sign  a  series  of  agreements, 

including:  (1)  A  general  treaty  revising  in  some  aspects  the  convention  of 
November  18,  1903,  between  the  two  countries;  (2)  a  convention  for  the 
regulation  of  radio  communications  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
Canal  Zone;  (3)  a  convention  providing  for  the  transfer  to  Panama  of 
two  naval  radio  stations;  and  (4)  a  convention  with  regard  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  Trans-Isthmian  Highway  between  the  cities  of  Panama  and 
Coldn. 

The  Honduras-United  States  reciprocal  trade  treaty  goes  into  effect. 

6.  Haiti  opens  Government  Station  HHH,  which  provides  the  Republic  with 

radio-telegraphic  service. 

7.  Mexico  and  the  United  States  exchange  ratifications  of  a  new  maritime 

salvage  treaty  providing  for  aid  to  vessels  in  distress  by  ships  of  the 
registry  of  both  signatories  to  the  treaty. 

9.  An  additional  protocol  to  the  boundary  agreement  of  1935  is  signed  between 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti,  on  the  occasion  of  a  personal  visit  by 
President  Trujillo  to  President  Vincent,  at  Port-au-Prince,  providing  a 
final  solution  to  a  problem  that  had  been  pending  since  the  17th  century. 
10.  The  provisional  government  of  Paraguay  publishes  a  decree  establishing  a 
totalitarian  State,  and  creating  a  Labor  Department,  under  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  with  jurisdiction  over  all  questions  or  conflicts  relating  to 
capital  and  labor,  as  well  as  all  workmen’s  or  employers’  organizations. 
17.  Reinstalation  ceremonies  are  held  by  the  Bolivarian  Society  of  Venezuela  in 
the  Ateneo  de  Caracas. 

19.  A  mission  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States,  headed  by  Mr. 
John  L.  Merrill,  arrives  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  present  the  society’s  gold 
insignia  to  President  Getulio  Vargas  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  Pan 
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Americanism.  The  mission  subsequently  circled  the  Continent  and  con¬ 
ferred  the  insignia  on  Presidents  Terra,  of  Uruguay;  Justo,  of  Argentina; 
Alessandri,  of  Chile,  and  Benavides,  of  Peru. 

21.  Reforestation  is  made  obligatory  in  certain  parts  of  Cuba  under  a  decree- 
law  applicable  to  both  the  Government  and  private  individuals.  The 
virgin  forests  in  the  mountains  of  the  Island  Republic  are  protected  against 
deforestation  for  a  period  of  15  years. 

Venezuela  promulgates  two  decrees  amending  the  basic  legislation  for  agri¬ 
cultural  rehabilitation,  broadening  its  relief  measures,  increasing  the  funds 
appropriated  to  meet  pressing  financial  and  credit  problems,  and  extending 
the  benefits  of  the  recovery  program  to  commodities  not  included  previ¬ 
ously  in  its  scojje.  Coffee,  cacao,  cotton  and  sugar  are  among  the  pro¬ 
ducts  affected. 

23  .\pril  8.  Argentine-Chilean  mixed  commission  meets  at  Santiago,  Chile,  to 
make  the  necessary  studies  for  the  establishment  of  transandine  railway 
communication  via  Juncal  and  other  points  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
safety  and  continuity  of  the  services  shall  be  guaranteed  from  the  economic 
as  well  as  the  technical  point  of  view. 

25.  The  National  .\88embly  of  Honduras  votes  to  extend  its  period  of  office  until 
December  4,  1942,  and  the  terms  of  President  Tiburcio  Carfas  Andinn 
and  Vice  President  .\braham  Williams  from  February  1,  1937,  to  January 
1,  1943. 

2fi.  .Vrchacologists  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  discover  a  buried 
stucco-covered  building,  the  first  structure  of  pyramidal  tyjie  ever  exca¬ 
vated  in  the  highlands  of  Guatemala. 

27.  Representatives  of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador  and  Honduras  sign  in  Guatemala 

City  an  agreement  accepting  the  peak  of  Montecristo  as  the  common 
boundary  point  for  the  three  nations. 

28.  Cuba  promulgates  a  decree-law  designed  to  regulate  fishing,  with  emphasis 

on  the  conservation  of  sea  products. 

30.  Provisional  President  Jos6  A.  Barnet,  of  Cuba,  signs  the  law  which  creates  a 

National  Tuberculosis  Council,  with  headquarters  at  Habana,  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  general  campaign  against  the  white  plague  throughout  the 
Republic. 

31.  Venezuela  establishes  a  Bureau  of  Inter- .American  Relations  in  the  Ministry 

of  Foreign  Relations. 

Banana  Export  Control  Board  of  Ecuador,  with  central  offices  in  Guayaquil, 
is  established  by  executive  decree,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  marketing 
of  bananas  and  other  tropical  fruits. 

.\  Colombian  law  makes  savings  accounts  compulsory  for  wage-earners  and 
salaried  employees,  as  part  of  a  social  security  program.  Effective  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1937,  it  provides  for  deduction  of  3  percent  of  all  wages,  salaries 
and  commissions,  and  2  percent  of  the  payroll  added  thereto  for  deposit 
at  stated  intervals  to  the  credit  of  the  employee. 

.APRIL 

1.  The  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  promulgates  a  law  providing 
for  “conditional  naturalization”  of  foreigners  who  enter  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  working  on  the  farm  colonies  of  the  State,  pursuant  to  special 
agreements  which  regulate  their  conduct. 
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Aiitciulnieiit.s  to  the  Peruvian  (’onstitution  create  the  offices  of  first  and 
second  Vice  President  of  tiie  Republic,  who  must  have  the  same  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  are  to  be  elected  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  term  of 
office  as  the  President. 

1  fi.  The  First  Mexican  Bibliographic  Congress  meets  in  Mexico  City  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ateneo  Xarional  de  Cievcias  y  Arles  de  Mixico. 

For  the  first  time  in  Mexican  political  history,  women  vote  in  primary  elec¬ 
tions.  As  members  of  the  National  Revolutionary  Party,  they  help  choose 
a  candidate  for  Senator. 

(■»  l.i.  Third  Pan  .Vmerican  Conference  of  National  Directors  of  Health  meets 
in  Washington  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  .American  Sanitary  Bureau. 

7.  Chile  and  Ecuador  sign,  at  Quito,  a  commercial  agreement  granting  recip¬ 
rocal  tariff  reductions  and  exemptions,  quota  assurances,  most-favored- 
nation  customs  treatment,  and  national  treatment  with  respect  to  inter¬ 
nal  taxes  on  lists  of  selected  products. 

10.  The  President  of  Guatemala  appoints  Miss  .Ana  R.  Espinosa  as  delegate  of 

that  Republic  to  the  Inter- American  Commission  of  Women  established 
by  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States. 

10-11.  The  South  American  Union  of  Engineers’  .Associations  {Unidn  Sudameri- 
cnna  de  Asociaciones  de  I ngenieros) ,  composed  of  engineering  societies  of 
.Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru  and  Uruguay,  holds  its  first  inter¬ 
national  assembly  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

11.  Haiti  promulgates  a  law  punishing  any  unjustified  increase  in  the  price  of 

commodities  imported  into  or  produced  in  the  country,  or  any  decrease 
in  the  price  of  export  products  not  justified  by  quotations  prevalent  in 
world  markets;  and  creates  a  price  commission  {Comiti  des  Prix)  to  fix 
minimum  purchase  and  maximum  selling  prices,  respectively. 

14.  Pan  .American  Day  is  appropriately  observed  by  all  the  Anicrican  Republics. 

l.A.  .A  new  constitution  goes  into  effect  in  Honduras. 

The  .Argentine  Government  issues  regulations  which  put  into  operation  the 
law  providing  maternity  insurance  for  .Argentine  women  gainfully 
employed. 

18.  .A  Paraguayan  decree  establishes  rigid  supervision  of  production  and  prices 

of  basic  necessities. 

18-23.  First  National  Women’s  Congress  in  Uruguay  meets  in  Montevideo. 

19.  The  Bolivarian  Museum  dedicates  in  the  Venezuelan  capital  its  new  home, 

which  contains  priceless  relics  of  the  struggle  for  freedom  in  South  .America. 
Established  as  a  national  memorial  to  the  Liberator,  Sim6n  Bolivar,  the 
museum  has  sections  devoted  to  Sucre,  Miranda,  Pdez  and  other  heroes. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Venezuela  designates  Dr.  .Arminio  Borjas  as  Provi¬ 
sional  President  of  the  Republic. 

20.  Reciprocal  trade  agreement  between  Colombia  and  the  United  States  i)ro- 

claimed,  to  take  effect  on  May  20. 

Ihe  Supreme  Court  of  Nicaragua  denies  the  iretition  of  a  British  banking 
firm  to  declare  the  operations  of  the  commission  for  control  of  foreign 
exchange  unconstitutional  and  to  restrain  the  President,  Finance  Minister, 
Collector  General  of  Customs  and  Manager  of  the  Nicaraguan  National 
Rank  from  interfering  with  their  export  business. 
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21.  President  Vargas,  of  Brazil,  promulgates  a  decree  which  authorizes  tlie 
Ministries  of  Education  and  Foreign  Relations  to  seek  the  necessary 
permission  from  the  Portuguese  Government  to  exhume  and  return  to 
Brazil  the  remains  of  the  band  of  patriots  who,  led  by  Joaquim  Jose  da 
Silva,  “Tiradentes”,  engaged  in  the  1789  conspiracj’  to  free  their  country. 
24.  Reciprocal  trade  agreement  between  Guatemala  and  the  United  States  is 
signed  at  Guatemala  City. 

2<>.  The  Nicaraguan  Government  approves  a  contract  with  the  National  Airways 
Company  of  Costa  Rica  for  an  air  mail  and  passenger  service  between  the 
two  countries. 

28.  Brazil  creates  a  permanent  narcotics  commission  {CommissSo  Nacional  de 

Fiscalizafuo  de  Entorpecentes)  to  supervise  the  lawful  trade,  and  repress 
unlawful  traffic,  in  narcotics  and  the  use  thereof. 

29.  General  Elcazar  Ldpez  Contreras  takes  the  oath  of  office  as  President  of 

Venezuela,  having  been  elected  by  the  National  Congress,  on  April  25. 

MAY 

1.  The  National  Social  Welfare  Institute  of  Ecuador,  which  establishes  a  system 

of  compulsory  social  insurance,  is  inaugurated  at  Quito. 

2.  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  Ijegin  repatriation  of  prisoners  captured  in  the  Chaco 

.ar. 

3.  President  Benavides,  of  Peru,  formally  dedicates  a  drydock  built  at  a  cost  of 

$1,350,000  in  the  jmrt  of  Callao. 

5.  A  decree  signed  by  Provisional  President  Franco  authorizes  the  Paraguayan 
Government  to  expropriate  up  to  five  million  acres  of  land  not  under 
cultivation,  pay  for  it  with  a  siiecial  issue  of  bonds,  divide  it  into  plots  of 
from  25  to  250  acres,  and  sell  it  to  landless  farmers  on  easy  terms. 

7.  Reciprocal  trade  treaty  signed  between  Chile  and  Ecuador  on  April  7  goes 

into  effect. 

8.  President  Le6n  Cortes  is  inaugurated  in  Costa  Rica,  with  special  missions 

from  many  countries  in  attendance. 

9.  Peru  abolishes  all  highway  tolls  throughout  the  Republic,  under  the  provisions 

of  a  decree  effective  within  30  days,  the  revenue  loss  to  be  made  up  from 
the  gasoline  tax  which,  after  January  1,  1937,  will  Ije  used  exclusively  for 
the  construction,  maintenance  and  repair  of  roads. 

12.  Chile  prohibits  the  exportation  of  agricultural  products,  principally  l)eans 

wheat,  barley  and  oats,  because  depletion  of  stocks  has  caused  soaring  of 
prices. 

13.  By  a  legislative  decree  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial,  El  Salvador  ratifies  the 

agreement  negotiated  in  the  city  of  New  York  between  its  official  repre¬ 
sentative  and  the  Bondholders’  Protective  Council.  This  agreement  re¬ 
adjusts  the  terms  of  the  external  loan  contract  of  1922  and  makes  possible 
the  resumption  of  amortization  and  interest  payments  thereon. 

The  Ecuadorean  Government  ends  free  land  grants  and  the  holding  of  large 
uncultivated  areas. 

15.  The  Republic  of  Guatemala  resigns  from  the  League  of  Nations. 

17.  President  Luis  Tejada  Sorzano  of  Bolivia  resigns,  a  military  junta  taking  over 
the  reins  of  Government. 

20.  The  reciprocal  trade  agreement  between  Colombia  and  the  United  States 
goes  into  effect. 

Dr.  Miguel  Mariano  Gdmez  is  inducted  as  constitutional  President  of  Cuba. 
Col.  David  Toro  becomes  Provisional  President  of  Bolivia. 
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JUNE 

2.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Cuba  disallows  a  suit  which  sought  to  declare  uncon¬ 

stitutional  $40,000,000  of  Cuban  public  works  bonds  and  $20,000,000 
in  bankers’  credits,  upholding  the  validity  of  financing  measures  under¬ 
taken  during  the  administration  of  President  Gerardo  Machado. 

3.  National  Advisor}-  Forestry  Commission  is  created  by  a  decree  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Government,  to  be  composed  of  representatives  of  official  and  private 
agricultural,  highway,  and  railway  organizations. 

6.  In  the  national  elections  held  in  Panama,  Dr.  Juan  Demdstenes  Arosemena 
is  elected  President  of  the  Republic. 

President  Juan  Bautista  Sacasa,  of  Nicaragua,  resigns. 

9.  The  Nicaraguan  Congress  designates  Dr.  Carlos  Brenes  Jarqufn  as  Provisional 
President  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  President  Sacasa. 

10.  Direct  telephone  communication  between  El  Salvador  and  the  United  States 
is  opened  as  Secretary  of  State  Hull  speaks  to  the  Salvadorean  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations,  Dr.  Miguel  A.  Araiijo. 

Bolivia  establishes  a  Ministry  of  Mines  and  Petroleum  to  take  over  the 
activities  in  these  two  fields,  hitherto  adinini.stered  by  the  Ministry  of 
Industry.  The  General  Bureau  of  Mines  is  retained  as  a  technical  and 
consultative  body. 

In  Argentina,  a  Wool  Research  Institute  is  created  as  a  dependency  of  the 
Livestock  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

12.  .\merican  Students’  Day  observed  in  Argentina  and  Paraguay  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  first  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  protocols  which 
brought  an  end  to  the  conflict  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  in  the 
Chaco. 

Modus  Vivendi  signed  between  the  United  States  and  Ecuador  providing  for 
unconditional  most-favored  nation  treatment  with  respect  to  custom 
duties  and  charges,  transit,  warehousing  and  other  facilities. 

15.  Reciprocal  trade  agreement  signed  on  April  24,  1936,  between  Guatemala  and 

the  United  States,  goes  into  effect. 

Postmen  all  over  the  United  States  carry  thousands  of  envelopes  to  veterans 
of  the  World  War,  as  the  Government  distributes  more  than  $1,500,000,(X)0 
in  bonus  bonds  to  the  soldiers  of  1917-18. 

16.  Under  a  decree  published  in  the  Paraguayan  press,  Provisional  President 

Franco  establishes  a  new  executive  department,  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Health,  and  designates  Dr.  Pedro  Duarte  Ortellado  as  the  first  Minister  in 
charge. 

19.  The  Constitution  of  Costa  Rica  is  amended  by  a  decree  which  introduces 

changes  in  two  of  its  articles.  Voting,  formerly  a  right  of  citizens,  is  now  a 
duty  (Art.  55);  while  the  requirements  for  election  to  the  presidency  (.\rt. 
73)  are  modified  in  the  sense  that  a  candidate  who  receives  the  greatest 
number  of  votes,  provided  that  they  are  more  than  40  percent,  shall  Ije 
considered  elected.  Heretofore,  a  majority  of  the  votes  was  required  for 
election.  The  amendment  also  provides  for  a  second  popular  election 
between  the  three  candidates  polling  the  largest  numl)er  of  votes  if  no  one 
receives  the  neces.sary  40  percent. 

20.  Ecuador  revalues  the  gold  reserves  of  the  Central  Bank  at  362  sucres  per  troy 

ounce  instead  of  310,  the  profits  from  the  transaction  to  be  credited  to  the 
Government’s  account. 
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21.  Ilundura.s  announces  her  resignation  from  tlie  Ix'agne  of  Nations. 

21.  Paraguay  creates  a  National  I.iabor  Kureaii,  as  a  dependency  of  tlie  Ministry 
of  the  Interior. 

2ti.  The  Mining  Hank  of  Bolivia  is  established  by  decree-law,  to  advance  credit, 
help  the  small-scale  miner,  attract  capital  to  the  industry  and  take  other 
measures  to  promote  mining  in  the  Repiiblic. 

27.  'I'lie  City  of  San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras,  celebrates  the  fourth  centenary  of  its 

founding  by  the  Adelantado  Don  Pedro  de  .Mvarado. 

28.  Nicaragua  announces  her  withdrawal  from  the  Ix'ague  of  Nations. 

JULY 

— .  (iracias  a  Dios,  Honduras,  celebrates  the  fourth  centenary'  of  its  founding 
by  Juan  de  Chaves. 

I.  .\t  Nuevo  Laredo,  Mexico,  Vice  President  John  N.  Garner,  of  the  United 

States,  and  Gen.  Eduardo  Hay,  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations, 
heading  imposing  delegations  of  both  countries,  exchange  greetings  at 
the  center  of  the  international  bridge,  and  formally  open  to  traffic  the 
Nuevo  Laredo-Mexico  City  highway,  which  is  part  of  the  proposed  Pan 
American  Highway. 

Panama  makes  final  payment  of  awards  granted  to  United  States  citizens 
by  the  General  Claims  Commission,  United  States  and  Panama,  under 
the  terms  of  the  conventions  of  July  28,  1926,  and  December  17,  1932. 

6.  Ecuador  and  Peru  sign  at  Lima  an  agreement  to  make  operative  the  provisions 

of  the  Protocol  of  June  21,  1924,  which  provides  the  means  for  seeking  a 
settlement  of  the  century-old  boundary  controversy  between  the  two 
sister  Republics. 

7.  The  Bolivian  Government  is.sues  a  decree  to  the  effect  that  “all  citizens  arc 

obliged  to  cooperate  in  post-war  reconstruction,”  and,  among  other 
things,  makes  labor  compulsory  in  the  country  for  all  men  between  18 
and  60  years  of  age,  excepting  those  physically’  or  mentally  unfit. 

10.  Honduras  gives  notice  to  the  I,eague  of  Nations  of  her  intention  to  resign 
from  that  organization  on  June  20,  1938. 

II.  .America  commemorates  the  first  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Carlos  Gomes, 

Brazilian  composer  of  international  renown. 

President  Roosevelt  speaks  at  the  ceremonies  which  formally  inaugurate 
the  $60,300,000  Triborough  Bridge  at  the  confluence  of  the  Harlem  and 
East  Rivers,  in  New  York  City. 

Venezuela  adopts  a  new  constitution  which,  in  addition  to  other  changes, 
shortens  the  Presidential  term  from  seven  to  five  years  and  lengthens  that 
of  members  of  Congress  from  three  to  four  years. 

15.  .\n  executive  decree  reorganizes  the  health  services  of  Bolivia,  providing  for 

a  centralization  plan  and  increasing  the  budget  for  sanitation  by  about 
55  percent. 

16.  A  new  basic  labor  law  is  approved  by  the  Venezuelan  Congress.  It  estab¬ 

lishes  the  8-hotir  day;  provides  that  the  Executive  shall  institute  social 
insurance,  and  recognizes  trade  unions  and  collective  bargaining. 
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20.  Four  conventions,  on  intercliange  of  publications,  intellectual  and  cultural 
interchange,  infonnation  on  civil  status,  and  the  census,  rcspectivelj',  are 
signed  at  Lima,  by  Dr.  All)erto  L'lloa,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Peru, 
and  Sefior  Roberto  Urdaneta  .\rlM?l!iez,  Colombian  Minister  to  Peru,  on 
behalf  of  their  re.spective  countries. 

AUGUST 

5.  .\  legislative  act  amending  the  Colombian  constitution  is  promulgated. 
Ai)proved  by  the  National  Congress  on  August  1,  1930,  the  amendments 
consist  of  35  articles,  33  of  which  annul  or  modify,  wholly  or  in  part,  some 
47  provisions  of  the  original  document  and  its  subseejuent  ainendinents. 

12.  A  Peruvian  law  establishes  social  insurance  in  the  nation,  making  it  coin- 
jjulsory  for  nicmljcrs  of  both  sexes  under  60  years  of  age,  employed  on  a 
permanent  basis  and  receiving  salaries  or  wages  amounting  to  not  more 
than  3,000  soles  per  annum.  It  eovers  all  risks  relative  to  sickness,  child¬ 
birth,  disability,  old  age  and  death. 

19.  The  Bolivian  Government  issues  a  decree  which  compels  membership  of  all 

laborers  and  employers  in  unions  for  i)urposes  of  collective  bargaining. 
The  Minister  of  Labor  announces  that  a  national  registration  of  unions, 
whether  of  employes  or  employers,  will  be  carried  out. 

20.  Callao  celebrates  the  first  centenary  of  its  being  recognized  as  a  “constitutional 

province”  of  Peru. 

25.  .\t  a  meeting  of  the  Chaco  Peace  Conference,  ih  Buenos  Aires,  the  Republics 
of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  sign  an  agreement  for  renewal  of  diplomatic 
relations  Indween  the  two  Governments.  The  agreement  mentions  the 
fact  that  the  repatriation  of  prisoners  has  been  officially  reported  as 
virtually  ended. 

SEPTEMBER 

4.  The  Nicaraguan  Congress  enacts  a  law  intended  to  stimulate  wheat  growing. 
It  gives  a  svibsidy  of  one  cent  a  ]>ound,  for  five  years,  to  growers  who 
produce  more  than  one  ton. 

5-14.  The  XIV  International  Congress  of  P.  E.  N.  Clubs  (Poets,  Essayists  and 
Novelists)  meets  at  Buenos  Aires.  The  Latin  American  clubs  repre.sented 
are  those  from  .\rgentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Mexico  and 
Uruguay. 

7.  Third  World  Power  Conference  and  Second  Congress  of  Large  Dams  open 
sessions  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  delegates  from  most  American  nations 
attending. 

11-10.  The  International  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  sponsored  by 
the  League  of  Nations,  holds  an  important  meeting  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires,  with  12  European  and  9  American  delegates  intending. 

14.  Plenipotentiaries  of  Bolivia  and  Peru  sign  in  Lima  a  General  Pact  of  Friend¬ 
ship  and  Non- Aggression  which,  in  addition  to  providing  for  mutual  guar¬ 
antees,  creates  an  investigation  and  conciliation  commission.  On  the  same 
occasion,  signatures  are  affixed  to  a  Convention  on  Social  and  Indian 
Studies  and  Legislation  which  calls  for  an  exchange  of  all  laws  issued  by 
the  two  countries  with  regard,  or  specially  applicable,  to  native  races,  and 
an  exchange  of  the  results  obtained  from  study  and  research  work  carried 
out  in  an  effort  to  solve  educational  or  economic  aspects  of  the  Indian 
question. 
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16.  As  part  of  the  celebration  of  Harvard  University’s  tercentenary,  Dr.  James 
B.  Conant,  president  of  that  institution,  formally  welcomes  an  imposing 
company  of  scholars  from  42  foreign  countries  and  from  every  State  of 
the  Union.  Subsequently,  66  honorary  degrees  were  awarded  to  as  many 
of  these  special  guests;  and,  at  one  of  the  last  meetings  of  the  celebration, 
the  principal  speech  was  delivered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

21.  Valparaiso  begins  the  commemoration  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  its  found¬ 

ing  by  Juan  de  Saavedra.  The  second  part  of  the  celebration,  including 
an  industrial  exposition  and  various  festivities,  is  planned  for  December 
1936  to  February  1937. 

22.  Under  the  terms  of  a  new  law  enacted  by  the  National  Assembl}',  the  Execu¬ 

tive  Departments  in  the  national  Government  of  Panama  arc  listed  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Interior  and  Justice;  Foreign  Relations  and  Communications;  Trea.s- 
ury;  Labor,  Commerce,  and  Industries;  Education  and  -Agriculture;  and 
Hygiene,  Welfare,  and  Promotion. 

30.  Opening  session  of  the  Ecuador-Peru  boundary  negotiations  is  held  at  the 
White  House,  in  Washington,  President  Roosevelt  receiving  the  delegates 
and  delivering  a  brief  address  of  welcome. 

OCTOBER 


1.  Dr.  Juan  Demdstenes  Arosemcna  is  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama. 

The  reciprocal  trade  treaty  signed  l>etween  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States 
on  March  11,  1936,  goes  into  effect. 

6.  Mexico  and  the  United  States  sign  a  convention  for  the  return  of  stolen  motor 
vehicles,  trailers,  airplanes,  and  parts  thereof. 

12.  An  im])osing  ceremony  takes  place  liefore  the  tomb  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
in  the  capital  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  speeches  being  made  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Trujillo  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Cordell 
Hull,  the  latter  speaking  from  Washington.  The  entire  program  was 
broadcast  to  all  parts  of  the  New  World. 

14.  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  adopts  a  report  of  the 
Permanent  Committee  on  Bibliography  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Center  of  Inter-American  Bibliography  in  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


24.  The  lead  casket  holding  the  ashes  of  Columbus,  kept  in  the  ancient  cathedral 
of  the  Dominican  capital,  is  transferred  to  a  crystal  urn,  which  is  the  gift 
of  President  Trujillo. 


24-31.  Mexico  holds  its  First  National  Congress  in  the  Fight  .Against  .Alcoholism, 
at  Puebla. 


NOVEMBER 


3.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  of  the  United  States,  reelected. 

In  Peru,  the  Constituent  Assembly  nullihes,  by  a  vote  of  58  to  17,  the 
presidential  elections  held  on  Octoljcr  11,  1936. 

10.  Peru  celebrates  the  6rst  centenary  of  the  birth  of  General  .Andrt^s  .Avelino 
CAceres. 

11-15.  The  Central  American  Medical  Congress  attracts  a  large  gathering  of 
prominent  physicians  from  the  five  sister  Republics  to  Guatemala  City. 
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14.  A  new  Civil  Code  goes  into  effect  in  Peru,  replacing  one  in  force  since  1852. 
The  term  of  office  of  President  Oscar  R.  Benavides  is  extended  by  the 
Peruvian  Constituent  Assembly  until  Decemlier  8,  1939. 

16-21.  The  University  of  Chile  holds  an  exposition  of  books  from  Spanish- 
si>eaking  countries  under  the  direction  of  Adolfo  Gana.  Works  from  all 
American  countries  and  Spain  are  on  view. 

18.  President  Roosevelt  sails  on  board  the  cruiser  Indianapolis  to  attend  the 

opening  of  the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace, 
in  Buenos  Aires. 

Cuba  celebrates  the  first  centenary  of  the  birth  of  General  Mdximo  G6mez, 
hero  of  the  war  for  independence. 

19.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  La  Plata,  Argentina,  a  Garden  of  Peace, 

surrounding  the  Argentine  Theater  of  that  city,  is  dedicated  in  a  simple 
service  “to  commemorate  the  fact  that  America  is  the  cradle  of  Peace.” 
Kach  country  is  represented  by  its  national  flower. 

24.  Dr.  Carlos  Saavedra  Lamas,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  .\rgentina,  is 

awarded  the  Noljel  Prize  for  Peace.  Other  awards  to  Americans:  Eugene 
O’Neill  (United  States),  literature;  and  Dr.  Carl  David  Anderson  (United 
States)  jointly  with  Prof.  Victor  F.  Hess  (Austria),  physics. 

25.  A  Mexican  law  is  published  giving  the  Government  broad  powers  for  expro¬ 

priation  of  private  property,  with  ultimate  authority  vested  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent  after  consultation  with  the  executive  departments.  State  authorities, 
and  municipal  officials. 

26.  President  Benavides  presides  at  the  opening  of  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Peru, 

created  by  law  to  aid  in  the  development  of  national  industries. 

27.  After  an  enthusiastic  welcome  given  him  by  300,000  Brazilians  in  Rio  de 

Janeiro,  President  Roosevelt  addresses  a  joint  session  of  the  Brazilian 
Congress,  attended  also  by  President  Vargas  and  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

28.  Costa  Rica  and  the  United  States  sign  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement  which 

provides  for  mutual  benefits  designed  to  stabilize  and  improve  trade 
relations  and  for  unconditional  most-favored-nation  treatment. 

30.  President  Roosevelt  arrives  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  is  greeted  by  a  cheering 
throng  of  more  than  500,000  people.  He  is  the  object  of  many  hospitable 
attentions  from  President  and  lieople. 

DECEMBER 

1-23.  The  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  is  held  in 
the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  opening  session  addressed  by  Presidents 
F.  D.  Roosevelt,  of  the  United  States,  and  Agustin  P.  Justo,  of  Argentina. 
3.  President  Roosevelt  arrives  at  Montevideo  and  is  warmly  welcomed.  Presi¬ 
dent  Terra  escorts  him  on  a  tour  of  the  city  and  entertains  him  at 
luncheon. 

8.  In  Nicaragua,  General  Anastasio  Somoza  and  Francisco  Navarro  are  elected 
President  and  Vice  President,  respectively,  of  the  Republic,  for  the  term 
running  from  1937  to  1940. 

19.  The  city  of  San  Vicente,  in  El  Salvador,  is  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  which 
kills  many. 
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21.  President  Roosevelt’s  power  to  impose  emliargoes  on  munitions  in  the  Cliaeo 
war  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  is  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  as 
of  the  year  1934. 

23.  The  National  Assembly  of  Panama  ratifies  the  treaty  and  conventions 

entered  into  with  the  United  States  on  March  2. 

24.  The  Cuban  Senate  finds  President  Migual  Mariano  G6mez  guilty  of  inter¬ 

fering  with  the  “free  functioning”  of  the  legislative  power,  and  deposes 
him.  The  office  of  Chief  Executive  automatically  pa.sses  to  the  Vice 
President,  Dr.  Finlerieo  I^aredo  Bru. 

31.  A  law  passed  over  the  presidential  veto — one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  G6mcz 
administration  prior  to  the  President’s  impeachment — levying  a  tax  of  9 
cents  on  every  325  pounds  of  raw  sugar  produced  in  Cuba,  liecomes 
etfective  upon  publication  in  the  (lacela  Oficial.  The  jiroewds  are  to  be 
used  for  rural  schools  under  army  sui)ervision. 
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JANUARY 

2.  Col.  (’iKoifjE  Thom.\s  Weitzel,  former  Minister  of  the  United  States  to 

Nicaragua. 

3.  Jo.sfi  Nicol.vs  M.\tiexzo,  Argentine  lawyer,  professor,  statesman. 

It).  PiERKE  Hudicoukt,  Haitian  jurist,  orator,  jjatriot. 

S.\NTiAGO  M-vrIn  VicuSa,  Chilean  engineer  and  writer. 

22.  ExRiyi’E  Velasco  y  Galvarro,  Bolivian  lawyer,  statesman,  legi.slator. 

2().  Nelly  Merino  Carvallo,  Chilean  feminist  leader,  journalist,  ardent  ad¬ 
vocate  of  peace. 

2.S.  OcciDE  Jeanty,  composer,  called  “the  creator  of  Haitian  music”. 

29.  Mgr.  Pablo  Cabrera,  Argentine  historian,  orator. 

30.  Bartolom^  MARxfNEz,  ex-President  of  Nicaragua. 

FEBRUARY 

3.  Charles  Beecher  Warren,  statesman,  jurist,  former  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  Mexico. 

10.  ElIas  RoDRfouEZ,  Minister  of  Health  and  Agriculture  of  Venezuela. 

Luis  Ulloa,  Peruvian  historian.  Director  of  the  National  Library  at  Lima 
from  1914  to  1919. 

11.  Pedro  Felipe  Isigcez,  Chilean  diplomat,  legislator,  ex-Minister  of  Public 

Works  and  of  Public  Instruction. 

15.  Pablo  Hurtado,  Nicaraguan  educator,  geographer.  Director  General  of 
Schools  in  Managua  and  Inspector  of  National  Institutions. 

19.  Fernando  Gonzalez  Roa,  Mexican  lawyer,  statesman,  diplomat;  Ambassa¬ 
dor  of  Mexico  to  Guatemala,  former  Amliassador  to  United  States. 

19.  Matthew  E.  Hanna,  Minister  of  the  I'nited  States  to  Guatemala. 

23.  Gen.  Manuel  RodrIguez,  Argentine  Minister  of  War. 

27.  C#;sAR  Elguera,  ex-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Peru. 

28.  JoH.N  Gardiner  Coolidge,  for  many  years  in  diplomatic  service  in  Mexico, 

Nicaragua,  and  other  countries. 

APRIL 

3.  Armando  Quezada  AcharAn,  Chilean  educator,  writer,  statesman,  financier. 
10.  Gerardo  MartInez  P6rez,  Colombian  Minister  of  Industry  and  Labor. 

13.  Carlos  Ameghino,  of  Argentina,  paleontologist  and  geologist. 

19.  PoMPONio  Guzm.an,  Colombian  economist,  diplomat,  former  Minister  of  the 
Tn*asury  and  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

23.  Teresa  de  la  Parra,  Venezuelan  novelist. 

30.  Carlos  Solorzano,  ex-President  of  Nicaragua. 

MAY 

IS.  .\ntonio  Mora  y  Araujo,  .Argentine  Ambassador  to  Peru;  educator,  lawyer, 
publisher. 

19.  Pedro  Itriago  ChacIn,  professor,  jurist;  ex-Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of 
Venezuela. 

29.  Manitel  Gonz.alez  Zeledon,  ex-Minister  Resident  of  Costa  Rica  in  the 

United  States;  diplomat,  writer. 
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I.  Oscar  TerAn,  Colombian  legislator,  lawyer,  writer. 

4.  Joseph  W.  Byrns,  speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

7.  J.  Francisco  de  la  Ossa,  Panamanian  jurist. 

17.  Enrique  Uriburu,  of  Argentina,  professor  of  economics  and  finance;  former 
Minister  of  the  Treasury. 

23.  VfcTOR  M.  LondoSo,  Colombian  poet  and  diplomat. 

JULY 

8.  Rogelio  Ibarra,  Minister  of  Paraguay  in  Chile;  former  President  of  the 

Paraguayan  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

9.  Vital  Brazil,  Jr.,  young  Brazilian  scientist,  discoverer  of  a  special  vaccine 

immunizing  against  typhus. 

24.  Federico  Blume,  Peruvian  jioet,  humorist. 

AUGUST 

10.  .\lbehto  Adriani,  Venezuelan  Minister  of  the  Treasury. 

Luis  Matte  LARitAfN,  Chilean  industrialist  and  financier;  ex-Minister  of 
Promotion  and  Agriculture. 

27.  George  H.  Dern,  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States. 

SEPTEMBER 

II.  Manuel  MarIa  Gir6n,  Guatemalan  educator  and  diplomat. 

24.  Frank  C.  Munson,  President  of  the  Munson  Steamship  Line;  prominent  in 
Latin  .\merican  affairs. 

Augusto  BelIn  Sarmiento,  Commercial  Attachd  of  the  Argentine  Legation 
in  Asuncidn;  literary  executor  of  his  illustrious  grandfather  Domingo  F. 
Sarmiento. 

26.  Harriet  Monroe,  American  editor,  writer. 

28.  Jos6  Manuel  RodrIguez,  Peruvian  economist;  founder  of  Economisla 

Peruano. 

OCTOBER 

4.  Jesse  Isidor  Straus,  ex-United  States  .Ambassador  to  France;  merchant, 
philanthropist. 

11.  Leopoldo  Urrutia  Anguita,  Chilean  jurist;  ex-president  of  the  Supreme 

Court. 

16.  Julio  VicuSa  Cifuentes,  Chilean  educator,  writer. 

17.  Gen.  Andres  Figueroa,  Mexican  Minister  of  War. 

19.  Juan  G6mez  Rend6n,  Ecuadorean  jurist  and  educator. 

22.  James  Couzens,  United  States  Senator  and  philanthropist. 

30.  Lorado  Taft,  .American  sculptor. 

NOVEMBER 

2.  Alfredo  Skinner  Kl£e,  Guatemalan  diplomat;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations. 

9.  Antonio  Ambroggi,  Salvadorean  sculptor,  writer. 

16.  Enrique  Carrillo,  Peruvian  diplomat,  writer,  journalist. 

DECEMBER 

7.  Lourival  de  Guillobel,  Minister  of  Brazil  in  Colombia. 
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MATERIAL  AVAILABLE  FOR  PROGRAMS 

PAN  AMERICAN  DAY— APRIL  14 

To  assist  groups  planning  to  observe  Pan  American  Day,  the  Pan  American 
Union  offers  for  free  distribution  the  material  listed  below.  The  limited  supply 
makes  it  impossible  to  send  material  to  individual  students,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  restrict  distribution  to  teachers  or  group  leaders.  Material  may  be  ordered 
by  the  number  corresponding  to  each  item. 

1.  Special  Issue  of  the  “Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union.” — The 
February  1937  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  .4merican  Union  will  be  dedicated 
to  Pan  American  Day,  and  will  contain  articles  on  the  Buenos  Aires  Peace  Con¬ 
ference;  progress  in  various  fields  in  the  Americas  in  1936;  and  a  series  of  folk 
songs  and  stories  of  a  numlx>r  of  the  American  countries. 

2.  The  Meaning  of  Pan  American  Day. — An  article  on  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  Pan  American  Day,  including  extracts  from  editorial  comment  in  the 
press  of  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  on  the  significance  of  the  day. 

3.  Relations  of  the  United  Slates  veith  Latin  America.- — A  discussion  of  the  changes 
in  the  politico-economic  policies  of  the  United  States  toward  Latin  America  in 
recent  years. 

4.  Evolution  of  International  American  Conferences. — The  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  system  of  conferences  on  the  .\merican  continent,  and  of  international 
coo|)eration  among  the  twenty-one  Republics. 

5.  Latin  America  at  a  Glance.- — A  booklet  summarizing  important  historical, 
geographical,  commercial  and  other  data  on  all  the  Latin  American  Republics. 
Contains  questions,  the  answers  to  which  may  be  found  in  the  text,  which  may 
be  used  by  teachers  for  classroom  exercises. 

6.  Flags  and  Coats-of-Arms  of  the  American  Nations.- — Historical  sketch  and 
brief  description  of  the  meaning  of  the  flags  and  coats-of-arms  of  the  twenty-one 
.\merican  Republics. 

7.  The  Pan  American  Union.- — A  booklet  describing  the  history,  activities  and 
services  of  this  international  organization. 

8.  Economic  Gifts  of  America  to  the  World. — Brief  and  simple  description  of 
various  products  which  have  been  found  or  grown  in  the  Americas,  the  use  of 
which  has  spread  over  the  world. 

9.  Seeing  the  other  Americas.- — Description  of  some  of  the  principal  attractions 
for  tourists  in  the  American  Republics. 

Plays  and  P.xgeants  ‘ 

10.  Pan  America. — A  jiageant,  by  Grace  Swift.  (Takes  about  .30  minutes  to 
present ;  suitable  for  high  schools.) 

11.  Chri.st  of  the  Andes. — A  play,  by  Eleanor  Holston  Brainard.  (Takes  about 
15  minutes  to  present;  suitable  for  presentation  by  sixth  grade  pupils.) 

12.  Stegomya,  Jr. — A  historical  play  based  on  the  life  of  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Finlay. 
The  conquest  of  disease  and  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Helps  to  drama¬ 
tize  the  background  of  that  achievement  and  tries  to  open  new  interests  in  the 
life  of  Caribbean  eountries.  Prefaced  by  suggestions  to  teachers  and  supple- 

>  The  observance  of  Pan  .American  Day  otters  oi>|>ortunities  for  the  writing  and  presentation  of  original 
material  in  plays  and  pageants.  Groups  presenting  original  creations  are  urged  to  send  the  scripts  and 
performance  details  to  the  Pan  .American  Union. 
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nieiited  with  additional  roadiiiR  together  with  a  brief  bibliography.  Designed  as 
an  activity  or  project  with  a  definite  purpose  for  an  entire  class  and  for  various 
departments  of  the  school. 

13.  FicKin  Panamcricana. — .A  carnival,  representing  a  gay  fiesta  as  it  might 

take  place  in  any  Latin  .\merican  country.  Instrumental  and  vocal  music  and  i 
dancing,  woven  into  a  colorful  carnival  background.  (Takes  about  one  hour  to  ? 
present;  suitable  for  senior  high  school,  college  or  adult  groups.)  ^ 

14.  Simdn  Bolivar,  The  Liberator. — .V  pageant  drama,  by  Barbara  Ring.  'j- 
(Takes  about  one  hour  and  a  half  to  |)re.scnt;  suitable  for  presentation  only  by 
colleges  or  dramatic  groups  having  extensive  theatrical  facilities.  Due  to  the  y 
length  of  the  scrijd  of  this  ])ageant,  copies  can  In*  offered  only  on  a  loan  basis.)  S 

Mis<ELL.\XEor8  Mateki.vl  ^ 

l.j.  Ceremonies  tvith  the  Jt  American  Flags. — Outline  of  ceremonies  utilizing 
the  flags  of  the  twenty-one  American  Republics.  Contains  a  list  ot  firms  from 
which  flags  may  lie  i)urchased. 

16.  Books  for  Young  Readers. —  Latin  .\merica  in  bright  pages  for  the  young. 
Description  and  list  of  books  in  Fhiglish  on  Latin  .America,  obtainable  in  the 
United  States,  with  names  of  i)ublishers. 

17.  Sources  for  Latin  American  Music. —  Brief  lists  of  songs,  orchestra  and  band 
arrangements,  and  collections  of  songs,  with  names  of  publishers.  Contains 
titles  and  sources  of  both  sheet  music  and  phonograph  records. 

18.  Suggestions  for  Pan  American  Day  Programs.- — Summarizing  ideas  which 
have  l)een  worked  into  successful  Pan  -American  Day  programs  in  i)ast  years  in 
the  United  States  and  Latin  .America. 

Pax  .Americ.an  Music 

.All  of  the  foregoing  material  will  be  distributed  free  of  charge  by  the  Pan 
.American  Union.  It  has  lieen  found  necessary,  however,  to  make  a  nominal 
charge  for  the  following  music,  as  indicated  below; 

Sational  Anthems  of  the  American  Republics.- — Arrangements  for  i>iano  of 
excerpts  from  the  uational  anthems  of  the  twenty-one  American  Reiiublics. 
Ksi)ecially  adapted  for  use  in  flag  ceremonies  (see  No.  15  above).  Price  twenty- 
five  cents. 

Xalional  Anthems  of  the  American  Republics. — Arrangement  for  six-jiiece 
orchestra  (piano,  first  and  second  violins,  viola,  cello  and  bass)  of  excerjjts  from 
the  national  anthems  of  the  twenty-one  .American  republics.  Esiiecially  adajited 
for  flag  ceremonies  (see  No.  15  above).  Includes  above  (liano  arrangement. 
Price  fifty  cents. 

.Addrc.ss  all  communications  to;  Pax  .Ameiucax  Uxiox,  Washixotox,  D.  C. 
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